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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Visitors to New York 


Tiffany & Co. cordially invite visitors from out-of-town to inspect 
the objects of interest in their establishment with the assurance 
that they incur no obligation to purchase 


Tiffany & Co.’s stock of merchandise is of as great and unusual 
interest as the exhibits in the art galleries and museums of New 
York. It comprises a more extensive variety than that of any 
other house engaged in a similar business. The Jewelry Depart- 
ment shows a very large stock of inexpensive objects, notably 
rings, fobs, bracelets, necklaces, collar pins, links, shirt-waist sets, 
cravat pins, lavallieres, etc. 


Attention is also cafled to the display of diamonds and other 
precious stones mounted in many attractive forms of jewelry ; the 
collections of rare minerals, unmounted pearls and gems; Favrile 
lamps, electroliers, and other articles in this unique glass; manu- 
factures in gold, silver, leather, ivory and stationery; bronzes by 
American and foreign sculptors; hall, mantel and traveling clocks ; 
statuettes in marble and in combinations of bronze, marble and 
ivory; also china, glassware, and many other objects selected with 
discrimination at the art centers abroad 


Correspondence Department 


The facilities of Tiffany & Go.’s Correspondence Department place 
at the disposal of out-of-town patrons a service approximating in 
promptness and efficiency that accorded to those making  pur- 
chases in person 

On advice as to the requirements with limit of price, Tiffany & Co. 
will send photographs, cuts or descriptions of what their stock 
affords. Selections of articles will be sent on approval to persons 
known to the house or to those who will make themselves known 
by satisfactory references 

Tiffany & Co.’s 1908 Blue Book, sent upon request, will be 
helpful to those who cannot conveniently visit the city. It has 
no illustrations, but contains a comprehensive list of the stock, with 
concise descriptions and the range of prices 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street N ew York 








Tiffany & Co. employ no agents nor do they sell their wares through other dealers 
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Encourage Listless Convalescence 


On To Rapid Recovery 


Have you ever been through a real serious siege of sickness? How well you 
remember when the danger point was passed and the cheerful possibility of 
getting better began to be realized. Then commenced a long and tedious task 
of coaxing and coddling the enfeebled organs of the body back to natural 
health, vigor and strength. At this vital stage, when exhausted nature is seek- 
ing to regain her own, you will find 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


It combines the nutritive properties of an ideal liquid food and the restorative 
qualities of a perfect tonic. Blending in correct proportions the nutritive and di- 
gestive elements of pure, rich barley malt with the quieting and 
tonic effects of the choicest hops, it offers a nourishment in 
predigested form. Being easily assimilated, it rapidly builds 
tissue, muscle and sinew. By strengthening the vitality, it 
creates a desire for more solid food and furnishes the power 
for digestion, after which the road to recovery is_ short. 

Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, is wel- 
comed by the weakest stomach. It relieves insomnia, conquers dyspep- 


sia, strengthens the weak, builds up the overworked, helps the anaemic, 
feeds the nerves, assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. 


At All Druggists—Insist Upon it Being Pabst 


Booklet and Picture, “Baby's First Adventure, ”" sent free on request, 


PABST EXTRACT CO. DEPT 32 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Will You Aid the Fight 
for Children? 





Le ik 


DAVID—Happy at SEA BREEZE, THOUGH STRAPPED 
Frat on His Bacx Day anv NicGut 


4,500 of them in New York City and 
60,000 in the United States are being 
crippled by tuberculosis of the bones 


and glands. Many who are now 


In Pain and Helpless 


can be made 


Happy and Strong. 


They are innocent victims of dark, unven- 
tilated tenement homes and of ignorance 
and neglect, which can and will be corrected 
by aroused public interest. 


Despaired of 7 months ago, David will 
soon be put on his feet, like Smiling Joe, by 
the good care, good food, good cheer, sun 
and salt air at Sea Breeze Hospital. 


In calling attention to these unnecessary 
cripples and in showing how to cure them 


Sea Breeze Hospital 


is rendering a National Service. . 


Prompt gifts are urgently needed to 
continue this work. Will you help give 
these little ones a fighting chance > 


Can you not spare $1, $5 or $10 ? 


Sums large or small will be gratefully 
acknowledged if sent to R. S. Minturn, 
Treasurer, Room 25, No. 105 East 22d 
Street, New York. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


R. FULTON CUTTING, President 


1843-1908. 
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In Commission 


‘ 





~~ When you put your car “‘in commission,” 
: ou want it to ‘‘stay put."’ Good lubrication is 
almost the first requirement: Avoidance of carbon 


\ nea 
deposits is of prime necessity. Both are accomplished 
by the use of ZEROLENE, the new friction-proof, 
trouble proof, carbon-proof oil. Your spark plug troubles 
will cease—you can forget all about them if you use 
AUTO 


Zerolene. This oilis produced in only one place in the world. 
ZEROLENE is made in only one grade. ‘This one 
grade works perfectly in every type of gasoline engine. 


Lubricating Leaves practically no carbon deposit, and keeps cylinders and 


spark plugs clean. 
« Sealed cans with non-refilling spout protect against substitu- 
tion of inferior oils. Alse put up in barrels for garage trade. 
| Sold by dealers everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL, COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 





Constr uction News Sea Shore--Country--Club Life 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


Press Glippings THE 
Quateontere, Renate’ an, Geena, Sees NEW CLIFFS 


—— news “ all gr gas a 
aily reports quick, reliable nformation. : 
Our gtr OE ring age all over a HOTEL 
country ‘enabie us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors and AND COTTAGES 
before it hi become common property. Under New Management. 
Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 


Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. i $ 

We read, through our staff of skilled Most Picturesque Location on the 
readers, a more comprehensive and better Sea Coast, 
selected list of publications than any other : 
bureau. é Royal Hungarian Orchestra 


We aim to give prompt and intelligent 


service at the lowest price consistent with Automobiling Sea Bathing 
— er Unexcelled Cuisine 


Write us about it. Send stamp for book- 


let. 
PER DAY 
RATES: $ 
aa4 AND UP 


United States Press Glipping Bureau J. V. JORDAN, Manager 


147 Fifth Avenue Chicago, Il. Late of Delmonico’s 
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Women of All Nations 


Artistic Portraiture and Authentic Records of 
their Manners, Customs, Habits, and Influ- 
ence, by leading authorities, and edited by 


T. Athol Joyce, M.A., N. W. Thomas, A.M. 
Nothing Like Ht Ever Published 
An Entirely New Tork 


Contains the whole story of women in all parts 
of the world; an entrancing account unequal- 
led, in point of general interest, in the annals 
of literature. It is crowded with striking artis- 
tic and vivid pictures of Savage Belles and 
Civilized Beauties, of Living Scenes, Dress, 
Ornaments, ete. These full-page and other pictures are from Origi- 
nal Photographs taken by experts in every quarter of the globe, - 


INCLUDING MANY BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES. 





Photo by J. W. Waters. 


Every Woman can learn from it the type and 
history of her sex of every land under the sun. 


Every Man who enjoys the study of the ““human 
form divine’’ will revel in the picturesque por- 
traiture in native attire from original photo- 
graphs artistically reproduced. 





Everyone can own on easy terms (25c. a fort- 
night) this unique and beautiful Picture Gallery 
of Feminine Beauties with the fascinating story 
of the peculiarities and customs of the Women 


of All Nations. 


How to own it. This great, artistic, literary 
and entertaining work is published in Serial 
Form, large Quarto size, allowing pictures to 
appear under most advantageous conditions, in 
Twenty-four (24) Parts, issued Fortnightly— 
for 25 cents each. 








Buy one number and you will be eager to own all 24 
parts. Address the publishers, inclosing 25 cents in 


stamps or money order. 
SAMOAN CHIEF GIRL 


Cassell & Company, Lid. 43-45 East 19th Street, New York, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES The 
—— Bissell 


“macHTo OF THE CRIP" Sweeper gets under the tables, beds, couches, 
etc., thus saving the back and energies of 
You Can Earn Pn a anaes, which alone mouse it a. 
absolute necessity in every home. ut 
$2000 to $20,000 ‘ consider its many other advantages and 
endl your cupeiem when economies. Saves time, labor, health, 
@ year ani rugs, carpets, draperies and furniture; re- 
qualified. High grade Traveling duces the work of sweeping 95 per cent, 
- Salesmen earn the biggest _— » brightens and cleanses your carpets 
ries of any class of a . = and rugs as no corr broom can, con- 
world. beni teac a 31 - Snes all the dust. thereby promoting 
aor eae in eight weeks and new the sanitary condition of the home; 
cure you a position with a reliable and finally. consider its 
firm through our Employment sre at economy, as it 
Bureau. No former experience : * will last longer than 
required. We have hundreds of calls “~ fifty _corn brooms. 
for our graduates and are daily plac- , For sale by all the 
ing them in good positions all over p «- best trade. Prices $2.50 
the United States. Write today for vay to $6.50. 
our free book, “A Knight of the a : The Bissell Sweeper 
Grip.” Address Dept. 130 % mae ! makes a choice holi- 
National Salesman’s Training Assn., - day or wedding gift. 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Tll., ‘a Order now of your dealer, send 
, Kansas Oity. Mo., , = «S$ the purchase slip within one 
imneapelis, Minn. ; week from date of purchase, 
Write nearest Ution 5 ' and we will send you a good 
‘ quality Morocco leather card 




















.ase with no printing on it. 


e Ask for our free esateint. 
The Berlitz School (W/o) Pie” Oe es, 
Bissell Carpet ‘jaaanes 
of Languages mS F Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
y {Largest and only 
2531 Washington St., near Fillmore, San Francisco. , 4 i exclusive Carpet 
: } P “weeper Makers in 
300 Branch Schools in the principal cities of Amer- the world.) 
ica and Europe. Private and class_ instruction. : 
Competent native teachers. Send for circular. ome 


What. School 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. State 
kind ef school, address: 
American School and College Agency 
384,41 Park Rew, New York, or 384, 315 Dearbern St., Chicago 


The Hamlin School 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


Miss Hamlin announces the re-opening of the 
school August 10th. It is accredited by the Califor- 
nia Universities and by Eastern colleges. It offers 
special courses of study and those leading to a 
school diploma, with courses for High School grad- 
uates, and those who have left school, with lectures 
by professors from -the University of California 
and elsewhere. 

Classes in Instrumental and Vocal Music, in 
Drawing and Painting, are also formed, and facili- 
ties are offered for horse-back riding, lawn tennis, 
basket ball, ete. For particulars, address MISS 
HAMLIN, 2230 Pacific Ave., San Francisco. 


{ 


| of All 
| Kinds on 
You can have all the ¢ R 
need by our plan. Write for that 
beautifully illustrated and descriptive book. 
“A Book store in your home.” It is 





























free. Write today. We guarantee quality and value. 
Our prices the lowest. Write for catalog. It is free. 
Tae largest mail order Book house in the world. 48-years in business. 


Dept. O.M.25 THE FRANK.IN-TURNER CO., 65-71 Ivy St., Atlanta, Ga 














ROGERS BROS. yy 


Silver Plate is the standard by 
which all other brands are ‘)) JH 
is popularly known as pat 
“Silver Plate that Wears.’’ ee }} 
Sold by leading dealers. (J 
for new catalogue 7 
*V-37° showing the latest 
patterns. 


MERIDEN A Liquid, Antiseptic and Non- 
BRITANNIA CO. 


ee acid Dentifrice will penetrate the 


Successor. ) 


cw ror, A little crevices of the teeth that can- 


not be reached by the Tooth Brush, 
cleansing and purifying them, and 
imparting such a fresh cleanly sen- 
sation, as to becomea joy to the 
mouth and refreshing to the whole 
system. SOZODONT. 





“7 


TAFT & PENNOYER 


IMPORTER OF 


DRY GOODS, MILLINERY, FOOTWEAR. 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE ART GOODS, DRA- 
PERIES AND MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 





BROADWAY AND FOURTEENTH STREETS, OAKLAND, CAL. 


TELEPHONE OAKLAND 850 


























JOHN MUIR. Sce page 125. 














LOOKING SOUTH FROM TOP OF MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE BUILDING. PHOTO WAS 
TAKEN IN JANUARY, 1908. Photo. Waters, by courtesy Cal. Prom. Com. 











SAN FRANCISCO—WONDER CITY. PHOTO TAKEN IN MARCH, 1908. THE ENTIRE 
HILL IN THE BACKGROUND, WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE FAIRMONT, ON THE 
CREST, WAS BARE OF BUILDINGS AFTER THE FIRE. 
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my E HAVE accounts of the 

destruction of great 

cities by the ravages 

of war, by the hand of 

tyrants who have cf- 

faced them from the 

face of the earth, by 

fire and by earth- 

quake. We know that in the great deserts 

of the world large cities have been that are 

no more, and in nearly every instance 

where we have the chronicle of the partial 

or total destruction of a city, we do not 

find any account of its rehabilitation by 
its citizens. 

The fires of London and of Chicago may 
be classed as mimic in comparison with 
the destruction of the major portion of 
San Francisco. San Francisco’s almost 
total destruction, beginning on April 18th, 
1906, was not paralleled in modern times, 
and may only be compared to the destruc- 
tion of Babylon, Ninevah and Tyre. 

San Francisco is the wonder of the 
world, for it has risen on its ashes a bet- 
ter city than before it was visited by earth- 
quakes and fire. The old city was a flimsy 
affair of wood, and the.new one is a 
monument to the energy of its citizens, to 
their fearlessness and their foresight, 
builded of steel and marble, of sandstone 
and of granite. This time, after its 
cleansing by the great fire, it is the San 
Francisco that is to stand for ages, the 
future mistress of the Western Sea. 

With every day that passes, something 
is done that accrues to the benefit of this 
great big pulsing metropolis. Despite its 
fratricidal quarrels and its bitter political 


fights, it is always advancing, and never 
does it retrograde. 

Block after block of new buildings have 
been erected. New blood’ and new capi- 
tal has come in, and gradually a new ele- 
ment is pushing to the front. It is being 
recognized that the fire was-not a disaster, 
but that in time it will be called a bless- 
ing. 

The fire swept away many fortunes, and 
wrecked many men, but it created oppor- 
tunities, and has given many more men 
their start in life. It has been impossi- 
ble in the utilitarian period to compel the 
metropolis to adopt the ideas of such men 
as Burnham and Phelan, but as far as 
possible, the individual has made a better 
effort than was ever made before in the 
building line. The new streets projected 
by enthusiastic men have not been built, 
but the very suggestion of such changes 
has caused the builders of new San Fran- 
cisco to give heed: to the expressed public 
desire in a practical way, and the new 
San Francisco is beautiful. The old San 
Francisco was dingy and sombre. The 
new San Francisco is white and clean. The 
new San Francisco will be a city of beau- 
tiful buildings, and the architecture of the 
recent day is not the pot-pourri of the 
past. 

The people are optimistic, and they are 
looking forward to a future that will be 
full of prosperity. They have clung to 
the charred remains and they have prayed 
upon them, have breathed the breath of 
new life in them, and they are now seeing 
the first moments of the resurrection which 
will reach its fruition only in perfection 
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A VIEW TAKEN FROM THE TOP OF THE MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING, SHOW- 
ING THE NEW BUILDINGS ERECTED AND IN COURSE OF ERECTION. THIS IS THE 


WORK OF A LITTLE MORE THAN TWO YEARS. THE PHOTO WAS TAKEN SIX MONTHS 
AGO. 











VIEW FROM PINE AND SANSOME STREETS. 
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in the days of their children and their 
children’s children. 

The hopeful ones see a better future, 
and they know that the past is only a 
dream, something that means nothing to 
them except as a warning to avoid its er- 
rors and its pitfalls. With the develop- 
ment of the Philippines, with an increased 


for entertaining the commerce of the 
world. ‘The fleet was lost in the bay of 
San Francisco. The number of ships had 
astounded the people of South American 
countries, and yet here it found itself but 
a unit among a hundred other units in 
the Bay of San Francisco. Here is room 
for a commerce that will in time rival that 
































NEWMAN & LEVINSON BUILDING, BUILT SINCE THE FIRE. 
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trade with the Orient, with the establish- 
ment of new steamship lines, and the ob- 
literation of the tariffs that prevent the 
extension of trade to our own dependencies 
and territories, San Francisco will become 
the great trade center of the West. There is 
nowhere on earth such a harbor as that of 
San Francisco. The coming of the big 
fleet showed distinctly to all its capacity 


of the great harbors of the world. 

By land, San Francisco is connected 
with the East by three great transcontinen- 
tal systems, the Santa’Fe, the Southern 
Pacific and the Central Pacific. In the 
space of a very few months, the Western 
Pacific will be operating through trains 
from the East to San Francisco, and will 
open up a splendid agricultural, timber 
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THE NEW BUILDINGS ON MARKET STREET. PROCESSION IN HONOR OF THE 
ARRIVAL OF ADMIRAL EVANS AND THE BATTLESHIP FLEET. MARKET STREET IS 
A MUCH MORE IMPOSING THOROUGHFARE THAN FORMERLY. 














SAN FRANCISCO—WONDER CITY.. THE PALACE HOTEL. ONE OF THE LARGEST 
STEEL STRUCTURES IN THE UNITED STATES. PHOTOGRAPHED IN JUNE. THE 
FINISHED FRAME WORK. Photo Courtesy Cal. Prom. Com. 
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and mining country as new tributary to 
San Francisco. Never was a city better 
endowed by location, by surroundings, and 
by the handiwork of man. It will be the 
purpose of the Overland Monthly to pub- 
lish from month to month articles that 
will give the world at large an idea of 
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been a faithful mirror through its litera- 
ture of that phenomenal advancement 
made by the West, that country lying this 
side of the Great Divide. 

The biggest achievement in all that he- 
roic epoch is the crowning event—the re- 
birth of the destroyed San Francisco. Of 
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AND GEARY. 
Mutual Savings Bank Building. 


what is going on in this great cosmopolitan 
metropolis of the West. Bret Harte de- 
vised a motto for the Overland Monthly. 
“Devoted to the Development of the Coun- 
try” is symbolical of the course of the 
magazine for the last forty years. It has 


LOOKING UP KEARNY STREET, FROM MARKET 


Chronicle Building. 


this will the burden of the articles to be 
published in future numbers of the Over- 
land Monthly, and it is hoped that it will 
meet with the approval of our readers all 
over the world. 

EpitoR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 











The story of San Francisco’s reconstruc- 
tion is universally recognized all over the 
world as recording the most remarkable 
building marvel that moderns have known. 
Much has been written in description of 
the great work that has been accomplished 
since the destroying of the Pacific Coast 
metropolis by fire in that eventful April 
of nineteen hundred and six, and scribes 
have vied with one another in an attempt 
to paint the complete transformation that 
has come to pass in the months now gone. 
It is not possible, however, in even the 
slightest degree, for those who have not 
been to the City by the Golden Gate since 
the fire, to grasp in any adequate sense or 
appreciate properly the great work in re- 
construction that has actually been accom- 
plished. 

Even before the fire had ceased its rav- 
ages in many sections of what was then 
considered to be a doomed city, and while 
the care of the homéless and penniless still 
occupied the attention of the authorities, 
the sound of the hammer on nail was 
heard. From that period to the present, 
San Francisco has gone on steadily with- 
out break in the great work. Out of de- 
vastation and chaos has sprung a city of 
commercial buildings and homes more 
beautiful than before the disaster, a city 
in which the most modern methods of 
construction have taken the place of the 
primitive and elemental. 

All through the burned district have 
gone up massivé sky-scrapers, great depart- 
ment stores, bank buildings, hotels and 
warehouses. Those structures that were 
merely gutted by fire, but whose frames 
remained intact, have been restored, and 
now the stranger who looks upon the mir- 
acles that have been wrought must almost 
of necessity feel that something greater 
than mere human endeavor has had some- 
thing to do with the miracle of transfor- 
mation. 

San Francisco’s building ordinances 
divide buildings into four classes: Class 
A being of steel and stone, brick or con- 
crete construction, as near fireproof as 


BUILDING OPERATIONS OF SAN 
FRANCISCO : 








possible; Class B being of reinforced con- 
crete, or of brick or stone, with steel floor 
beams, practically fireproof; Class C being 
of brick, stone or concrete, with wooden 
floors, beams and frame. In cold, hard 
figures, the following table exhibits just 
what has been accomplished, and _repre- 
sents what sums of money have actually 
been expended for construction in the 
various types: 


Class Number Value 
OD SoA 6 wisdom 63 $16,452,000 
Ok See mre: 95 7,036,671 
err 1097 33,547,219 
Frame ......... 8817 37,139,694 
Alterations ..... 4198 8,010,933 

Ji” ee 14270 $102,186,517 


Under the head of “alterations” come 
numerous new buildings in addition to the 
thirty-seven Class A buildings which were 
scorched and marred by the fire, and which 
have virtually been rebuilt since that 
event. 

To exhibit what little influence the pres- 
ent supposed financial stringency exerts on 
current building operations, the following 
table, as given by the Board of Public 
Works is appended. It shows what has 
been done in a single month, the one just 


passed, and exhibits that permits for 
over $2,000,000 worth of work were issued. 
Buildings. Value 

> Seer 2 $198,488.00 
8 aaa 22 426,480.00 
Frames ........380 1,348,519.00 
Alterations ..... 183 110,528.00 
587 $2,084,015.00 


In the face of these records of the phe- 
nomenal achievements in construction, it 
is not possible in the slightest way to offer 
any judgment as to what is yet to be done 
and how quickly it will be accomplished. 
San Francisco stands as the marvel of the 
civilized world, a city that has sprung 
from its ashes as though touched by a 
fairy wand. 














A GOOD ROADS CAMPAIGN 


The State of California is noted for its 
fruits, its flowers, its sunshine and its 
hospitality. It is the forcing house of 
genius, the birth-place of all that is best 
in modern art and literature, and it should 
—hecause of its climate, because of its 
scenic and health advantages—have the 
best highways in the United States. 

It is notable that as a Nation we are 
sadly deficient in this particular, and that 
our roads do not rank, as to permanency, 
with those of some of the very smallest of 
the Slavonian ‘kingdoms. 

We have given the question of good 
roads only perfunctory attention, devot- 
ing ourselves assiduously to the larger but 
less important task of developing our rail 
transportation. It is a strange fact that 
the development of the one has retarded 
the development of the other, and that 
our roadways, the minor arteries to feed 
our railways, are, in point of efficiency, 
one hundred years behind the times. This 
is no less true in California than in other 
States. 

The advent of the automobile has done 
much to develop the “good roads”. move- 
ment into a “national demand,” and there 
certainly is a partial awakening to the ne- 
cessity of the hour, the betterment of the 
means of inter-communication between the 
suburban and city communities. The im- 
petns has been given through the fact that 
the automobile has created a public and 
private passenger traffic which, in a way, 
is a competitor, day by day becoming more 
active, to the railroad. 

The automobile is only a single factor 
in the struggle to compel the national, 
State, county and city, town or village to 
give the proper attention to the develop- 
ment of good roads. The individual pos- 
sesses initiative, the mass is usually inert, 
and that is the reason why the corporation 
or privately owned railroad is constantly 
being improved and extended, while the 
State-owned highway, of vastly, larger im- 
portance to the public, is allowed to be- 
come a grass plot in the summer and a 
rutted clay furrow in the winter, a bone 


of contention for grafting politicians. 

We have heard of the awakening of the 
public conscience, and we have seen a 
few results that have been fof the public’s 
good. It is hoped that a portion of that 
flexible, hysterical and easily swayed com- 
modity called “conscience” may be turned 
to the betterment of the means of inter- 
communication, not monopolized by the 
corporations under the management of 
private individuals. 

The good roads resolutions passed at 
public mass meetings are akin to the 
political planks of our conventions. Plati- 
tudes to satisfy. the public conscience do 
not reform the people, and resolutions do 
not build roads. The American has a 
mania for moral upheaval, and no stamina 
for concentrated up-building. It is not 
to the automobile that we should owe the 
strongest argument for good roads, but to 
the common sense of the people and to the 
desire for the best conservation of their 
energies, to the need of establishing roads 
that, enduring, will best develop the farm- 
ing communities and serve as feeders to 
the railroads, to develop a better acquaint- 
ance and a larger sympathy between our 
people. The political regeneration, the 
educational betterment of the American 
public, the improvement of the school sys- 
tem and the building of perfect roads is, 
after all, only a striving to establish this 
sympathy, the bond of near relationship 
that makes for better understanding and 
secure government. The Overland Monthly 
will from month to month publish articles 
on good roads, and it is the hope of the 
publisher that its large national and State 
circulation will enable it to, in a measure, 
awaken the people of the United States 
and the State of California to the necessi- 
ties of the hour. Better roads mean. bet- 
ter citizenship. Better roads mean more 
prosperity for the farmer. Better roads 
mean the establishing of new towns, new 
railroad branches and a general healthy 
development of the entire country. 


THE EpITor. 











RICHARD REALF’S ANNIVERSARY 


BY ALEX. R. 


SCHMIDT 





past. 


scent! 





San Francisco has always been the haven of refuge of the unfortunate; a sort of 
maelstrom in which the heart-weary hope to hide. 
painters, scientists, politicians and warriors to live their lives and to forget the 
Some have succeeded and some have failed. 
to their own fame that will be as enduring as time itself, while others have been in- 
spired to sing songs that were sweet, but transitory, as evanescent as some subtle 
Richard Realf was of a queer composition, moral and immoral, great and 
small, egotistical and generously patriotic, selfish and unselfish, but it may be truly 
said of the man that only the good he did lived after him, and, surely, this is a 
boon that is granted by fate to the fame of few men. 


Here have come poets and 


Some have erected monuments 
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SHE ANNIVERSARY 
€@ of the birth of Rich- 
ard Realf, poet, sol- 
dier, reformer and 
dreamer has just 
passed. It was not ob- 
served because Realf 
has passed into ob- 
It can do no harm to tell briefly 





security. 
of the accomplishments of this wonderful 


man. Few men have had such interest- 
ing careers and few have had to bear his 
trials. He was like a flower shrinking 
from the sun, and it was the sun that 
withered and destroyed him. 

Realf is buried in the Odd _ Fellows’ 
cemetery in San Francisco, in the Grand 
Army plot. His lot is still kept green and 
trim by the survivors of the great Civil 
War. Had.he been a singer of sweet 
poetry only, his resting place would now 
probably be forgotten. It is because of 
the active part he took in the late war of 
the States that his grave is remembered. 

He was a true singer, and a fiery pro- 
phet. He has a secure niche in the tem- 
ple of fame, but it is a modest one, and 
there are few of the present generation 
who have heard of him. Literary men use 
him as a lighted taper on the dark path, 
and students welcome him, but to the av- 
erage busy man he is unknown. 

Realf, whose life was an adventurous 


and a full one, took his life in Oakland, 
California, by poison, October 27, 1878. 
He had been followed across the continent 
by a woman whom he recognized as his 
Nemesis, and it was to seek peace from her 
that he killed himself. With his light 
dimming at the early age of 44 years, 
America lost a poet of unusual genius. 

Although Realf came across the conti- 
nent to meet his death in California, he 
was a citizen of many States. New York 
claimed him for a considerable period. 
Upon his arrival in the United States in 
April, 1855, he became superintendent of 
the Five Points House of Industry in New 
York. He remained there for sixteen 
months. From there he went to Kansas in 
the times of turbulence and unrest pre- 
ceding the Civil War, and helped to make 
it a free State. He was in Virginia for a 
time, in Alabama, where he enrolled as a 
student in the Jesuit College at Spring 
Hill, in Ohic, where he met William Dean 
Howells, before he acquired his large 
fame, and John J. Piatt, in Illinois, where 
he enlisted as a soldier for the union in 
Indiana, in Pennsylvania. His was a rest- 
less soul, and he traversed the entire 
United States, seeking peace. 

Realf was born in Framfield, Sussex 
County, England, June 14, 1834. He 
was a precocious child, taking a delight 
in reading when three years old. He was 

















a dreamy, indolent boy when at the age 
of nine years he wrote his first rhymes. In 
his youth, he read widely, especially. Latin, 
English and French poetry; his chief 
pleasure at this period was to seclude him- 


self with a book. ‘When seventeen years 
old, a volume of poems which he called 
“Guesses at the Beautiful,” was published 
by Mr. and Mrs. A. Stafford, his ardent 
friends. The editor of this thin volume of 
poems which Realf had written in his idle 
moments was Charles de la Pryne, Fellow 
of Trinity College, who saw more than or- 
dinary merit in the effort. The poems 
were lauded by the banker-poet, Rogers, 
by Lady Byron and her daughter, Ada, 
by Mrs. Jameson, Miss Mitford, Miss 
Marineau, Lady Jane Peel, Gibson, the 
sculptor, in whose studio Realf worked for 
a time, and other English lights. 

This was a happy period for Realf, but 
it was of short duration. At the age of 
19 he became involved in a scandal in the 
home of one of his benefactors and patrons 
and was forced to flee. He showed at this 
time the infirmities which pursued him 
through life. He lacked a moral sense; 
there was no stability of character. In 
spite of a fine and brilliant mind, which 
fascinated his contemporaries, he used. no 
judgment in his friendship with women. 
It was this unfortunate trait which proved 
his undoing in the end. 

When he disappeared after his wrong- 
doing was discovered, his relatives insti- 
tuted a search for him, and he was finally 
found, bare-footed, in the streets of South- 
ampton, singing ballads for pennies. He 
was taken home, but showed little im- 
provement in his morals. At this time he 
became involved in debt, and with all the 
thoughtlessness of genius, made no effort 
to pay. Also, being extremely sensitive, 
he began to loath his surroundings, and 
while still under age, left England for 
the United States. 

At the Five Points House of Industry 
he secured employment and he spent six- 
teen exemplary months, doing good. Even 
at that early age, Realf was imbued with 
all the fire of a reformer, and when he 
heard of the turmoil in Kansas, he hast- 
ened to that State to help in the struggle 
for freedom. At this period he wrote a 
number of notable lyrics, and at the same 
time lifted his voice in speech. He pos- 
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sessel wonderful persuasive powers, and 
he did as much as any one man to make 
Kansas a union State. 

He became known to the leaders of the 
anti-slavery party, and was soon looked up- 
on as one of the leaders. At Springdale, 
Ohio, John Brown was drilling his men 
for the raid on Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, 
which took place October 17, 1859. Realf 
was to become. Secretary of State in the 
country Brown expected to control within 
slave territory. Before the raid took place 
the poet went to England to fight with 
word and pen for the cause. From Eng- 
land he went to France, and did not return 
to the United States until after the his- 
toric raid. 

James Ridpgth, the historian, in his 
preface to the life of - “John Brown,” 
called Realf a traitor, and alleged that he 
had betrayed Brown into the hands of the 
enemy. It was later ascertained that 
Brown’s plans were made public by others 
who hoped to avert, by this means; what 
they considered a foolhardy performance. 

Realf, upon his return to the United 
States, continued upon his erratic career. 
In. October, 1859, when 25 years old, he 
was admitted to the Jesuit College at 
Spring Hill, Alabama. While connected 
with this Catholic institution, he wrote 
for the “State Journal,” conducted by 
William Dean Howells and John J. Piatt, 
at Columbus, Ohio. But a short interval 
after severing affiliations with the Jesuit 
school, Realf, still pursuing his uneven 
equilibrium, joined the Shaker colony at 
Union Village, Ohio. He became one of 
the lights of this peculiar sect, and the 
lectures he delivered at this time brought 
him prominence and pecuniary reward. 
But at the very height of his power he 
threw away his laurels in his craving for 
something new. Among his discourses at 
this time were “The Hollowness of the 
World’s Life,” “The Nobility of Sacri- 
fice” and “Purity in Life.” These were 
held to be masterpieces of ethical phil- 
osophy. 

In 1862 he enlisted at Chicago and 
fought throughout the Civil War. He was 
a brave_and competent soldier, and num- 
erous mention is made of his courage. He 
was a big-hearted man, and he showed it 
throughout this terrible struggle in his at- 
titude toward the refuges who fell into 
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his hand. He received promotion on dif- 
ferent occasions, and was mustered out 
a colonel. 

After the war, Realf continued to write 
and grow, every cause of reform and 
higher thought receiving his generous sup- 
port. For a time, next to Francis Mur- 

. phy, he was the most famous temperance 
lecturer in the country. For five years he 
was engaged as an editorial writer on the 
Pittsburg Commoner. But always, when 
the sun shone brightest for him, his weak- 
nesses overpowered him, and there are 
periods in his life only to be described as 
hiatuses. He would disappear, and for 
weeks and even months his friends would 
have no word from him. He himself has 
described these awful lapses as “pro- 
longed debauches.”. When in the depths 
of these he suffered all a mortal may suffer 
and live. 

It was while on one of these debauches 
that Realf was married at the Church of 
the Trinity, Rochester, New York, to 
Catherine Cassidy. This ceremony was 
solemnized October, 1867. Shortly before 
this, in June, 1865, Realf had married 
Sophia Emery Graves, of Bangor, Me. 
He met her at Furnissville, Indiana, where 
she was visiting relatives. When he was 
mustered out at Vicksburg, Virginia, 
March 10, 1866, he did not return home. 
It is known that he disappeared at that 
time. Upon again coming to the surface, 
he married Miss Cassidy without the for- 
mality of a divorce from Mrs. Graves- 
Realf. 

Realf tried matrimony three times, and 
legally but once. He tried strenuously to 
secure a divorce from Mrs. Cassidy-Realf, 
and while in Pittsburg it was granted him, 
out upon an appeal to the Supreme Court 
made by the vindictive wife, the decision 
was reversed. This was in 1872. The 
five years preceding this ill-fortune, he 
nad been leading the life of a model man. 
This catastrophe plunged him once more 
into the depths. 

Throughout this strain, Rossiter John- 
son, the writer, Richard J. Hinton, and 
uthers who had been attracted by his force 
of intellect and poetical genius, aided him 
with money and friendship, but he had 
already entered upon his decline and never 
lifted his head high again. It is a pity 


that Realf should have started his descent 
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in his thirty-eighth year. If he had had 
a helping hand throughout his life, what 
a rich legacy he would have left to man- 
kind. 

It was in July, 1878, that he arrived in 
San Francisco. He was broken and feeble. 
The woman from whom he had been un- 
able to escape had harassed him with vin- 
dictive hate, at one time stooping to have 
him arrested for robbery. _ At the trial he 
was fully vindicated. It was in hopes of 
escaping her that he came to San Fran- 
cisco. General John F. Miller, whom he 
had known in the Civil War, took him to 
the beautiful miller ranch in Napa Valley. 
After a short sojourn there, Realf returned 
to San Francisco, where he was put in the 
smelting and coining room in the United 
States mint. His physical strength had 
worn away, his mental and bodily excesses 
had made him a shadow, and he was unfit 
for the labor he undertook to perform. At 
this time a volume of his poems was pub- 
lished in the hope that enough would be 
realized pecuniarily to make his lot easier. 
Instead of producing the desired result, 
it had other and disastrous effects. The 
woman from whom Realf had fled was 
able to trace him by means of the addi- 
tional publicity given him by the publica- 
tion of the book. In October, 1878, she 
arrived in the City by the Golden Gate. 

She went to his home on Mission street, 
and stating her relationship, entered the 
bare room where he was domiciled. He 
was absent, and taking advantage of this 
circumstance, she searched his belongings, 
destroying numerous poems which had not 
yet appeared in print. On his return home 
he found her there, and after hot words, he 
left her in possession, going to the rooms 
of a friend named Pomeroy. The day 
following, Sunday, he purchased lauda- 
num and choral hydrate. He crossed the 
bay to Oakland, and went to the Union 
House. where he asked for Colonel S. F. 
Tappan. Colonel Tappan was not in, and 
Realf asked for a room to which he imme- 
diately retired. He wrote two letters to 
Colonel Tappan, and made his will. In his 
will he stated that he had been hounded to 
death by his wife, and that he could bear’ 
no more. His best-known sonnet, and one 
of the finest sonnets in the language, “De 
Mortuis nisi nil bonum,” was found by his 
deathbed. It was the poet’s swan song. 


























Having, as he estimated, concluded his 
contract with life, Realf took a large dose 
of chloral hydrate and laudanum, his tired 
heart ceased beating, and he was at rest. 
The next day the papers were full of the 
tragic event. 

He was buried, October 31st, by the 
Grand Army veterans of Oakland and 
San Francisco, the interment being made 
in the Grand Army plot at Odd Fellows’ 
Cemetary, at the base of Lookout Moun- 
tain, in San Francisco. Reverend J. K. 
Noble was the officiating chaplain. Col. 
J. J. Lyon read the poet’s last poem. His 
last words, “Plant daisies at my head and 
at my feet,” were obeyed. 

Realf in appearance was a dreamer. 
His chief characteristic was a melancholy, 
visionary expression of countenance. He 
had big blue eyes and prominent  eye- 
brows. He had a big, dome-like head. 
straight hair, prematurely gray, and wore 
a ragged moustache. In moral act he was 
weak; in moral conception one of the 
strongest men of his time. 

After his death, his poems were gath- 
ered from the numerous publications for 
which he had written, Overland Monthly, 
the Argonaut, Harper’s Monthly, Harper’s 
W eekly, the Atlantic, Scribner’s Magazine, 
the Independent, the Christian Union, 
and other periodicals had contained his 
treasures, and most of them were rescued 
and embodied in the single volume upon 
which his fame rests. During his life- 
time, this wonderful man made no effort 
to collect the beautiful poems he wrote. 
He was a man of rich genius and gave 
freely. His war lyrics, his sonnets, his 
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poems on childhood, especially the one en- 
titled “The Child,” are among the finest 
accomplishments in English poetry. 

His swan song follows: 


“De Mortuis nil nisi bonum.” When 

For me this end has come and I am dead. 

And the little, voluble, chattering daws of 
men, 

Peck at me curiously, let it then be said 
By some one brave enough to speak the 
truth: 
Here lies 
wrong. 
Down all the balmy days of his fresh youth 
To his bleak, desolate noon, with sword 

and song, 
And speech that rushed up hotly from 
the heart.” 


a great soul killed by cruel 


In another poem, which he has called 
“The Poet’s Wealth,” he says: 


“Who says the poet’s lot is hard ? 
Who says it is with misery rife? 
Who pities the deluded bard 
That dreams away his life? 

Go thou and give thy sympathy 
Unto the crowd of common men; 
The poet needs it not, for he 
Has joys beyond thy ken.” 


Realf wrote these lines concerning him- 
self. It may be just probable that he de- 
rived more from existence than the ex- 
terior sembiances of it would warrant us 
to suppose. It may be taken for granted 
that his fame will endure. 


WILL-O’-THE-WISP 


BY 


MYRTLE CONGER 


We daily dream fhat happiness 

Lies just beyond—in future hours—somew here— 
And dreaming, daily plan and toil 

To buy that future with our present care. 


Last year we dreamed that happiness 


Would come tous this year—some place 





somehow— 


And yet we find life has not changed: 


Despite our care, we are not happy now. 
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PANDIVER HAD the 
©@ camera craze in its 
worst form. The only 
wonder was that he 
had failed to develop 
it earlier, since frém 





his infancy he had 
habitually caught 
everything that was in the air—from 


measles to Anglomania. 

He had countless whims and vagaries— 
and abundant means wherewith to indulge 
them. He went in for every fad and 
fancy of the period ; he wheeled and played 
polo; he coached and fenced and golfed 
in turn. Within the space of three years 
he had run the gamut of every period and 
every nationality, ranging from early 
Colonial to Louis Quinze, from Oriental 
luxury to primitive simplicity, in the fur- 
nishings of his attractive apartments—re- 
gardless of any consideration of time or 
season or fitness. 

The Russian craze struck him in early 
September, during a particularly torrid 
season, and he accordingly received his 
friends in an anomalous fur-trimmed gar- 
ment (with pefspiration oozing from every 
pore the while); offered them tea made 
with a very obvious samovar, and treated 
them to koumiss, which inevitably made 
them ill. Three months later his callers 
shivered on chill straw mattings under a 
canopy of Japanese lanterns and umbrel- 
las, stumbled over sleeping blocks and ran 
into purposeless screens and useless, if 
decorative tall jars which at all points be- 
set their unwary steps, and before they 
had time to accustom themselves to what 
Lorimer irreverently styled “Vandiver’s 
junk shop,” a bevy of men who dropped in 
on him one evening found him in full 


+his man, similarly attired, 





Turkish costume from fez to slippers, 
seated cross-legged on a striped divan, 


‘smoking a nargileh and surrounded with 


Oriental draperies and furnishings; while 
would have 
served them with some unspeakable Turk- 
ish drink, had not Hibbard (who had the 
courage of his convictions), protested and 
insisted upon the substitution of a cock- 
tail. 

Therefore, when one evening in Lori- 
mer’s rooms, Vandiver announced a new- 
ly acquired interest in: photographic art, 
and his intention of investing in a 
camera the following day, Mocquot and 
Hibbard exchanged smiles and meaning 
glances, while Lorimer, who had borne the 
brunt of all Vandiver’s enthusiasms and 
ceased to find them amusing, sighed re- 
signedly. 

“Yes,” Vandiver was saying, “I shall 
certainly fit myself out to-morrow. I 
haven’t quite decided between a bulb and 
a button release. Which should you ad- 
vise, Dick ?” 

“Neither,” answered Lorimer decidedly, 
“they’re more trouble than they are worth. 
I’ve tried it and I know. But if you 
want to experiment, take my ‘Magazine.’ 
It’s there in the closet, and you’re welcome 
to it as long as you want it, which I fancy 
won’t be a century. Don’t waste your 
shekels on a camera, Van—you’ll need all 
your surplus for supplies.” 

“You'll find it beastly hard work if you 
do your own developing—and it’s no fun 
if you don’t,” put in Hibbard. “TI slaved 
myself half to death and soured a natur- 
ally sweet temper with my kodak. I 
finally worked it off on a fellow I had 
a grudge against. Ever do anything with 
yours, Mocquot ?” 
































And while Mocquot was detailing his 
experience which appeared to have consist- 
ed chiefly of “fogged plates,” “under ex- 


posures” or “over-developments,” Lori- 
mer was dragging down from the top 
shelves of a closet, camera ruby lamp and 
developing trays—a complete amateur 
outfit, the manipulation of which he pro- 
ceeded to explain to the attentive Vandi- 
ver. He drew out a plate holder to dis- 
play its mechanism, and discovered from 
its weight that it was not empty. 

‘‘Hello, it’s loaded!” he said. He took 
up another;>: “And this—and this. They’re 
all loaded, Van. Don’t know whether 
they’re any good or not—haven’t used the 
machine for an age—but you might ex- 
periment with them. Your first lot will 
likely be failures, anyhow. Here are three 
plates that seem to have been exposed— 
haven’t an idea what they are or where I 
made them. Suppose you take ’em along 
and develop them with yours.” 

Within two days, Vandiver had fitted 
up a dark room, had exposed the nine re- 
maining plates in Lorimer’s magazine, 
and at last, triumphant and happy, was 
developing them by the weird light ef the 
dingy ruby lamp. His own efforts proved 
for the most part failures. Of Lorimer’s 
three plates, one was “fogged,” the second 
was a picture of his dog “Blix,” and the 
third—Vandiver fairly trembled with ex- 
citement when the outlines of a girl’s fig- 
ure stood out upon the plate, almost the 
instant the developer touched it. She 
was seated with careless grace in an old- 
fashioned swing in a veritable bower of 
leaf and blossom, and despite the unbe- 
coming reversal of light and shade, Van- 
diver was sure that she was young and 
pretty. His prophetic soul scored one 
when he made a print from the negative. 
She was more than pretty—she was beau- 
tiful—in her wide hat and white gown, 
with the blossoms all about her. The pose, 
though unstudied, was perfect: Her face 
was slightly lifted, and her eyes (which 
Vandiver felt sure were violet), were set 
in a look of dreamy abstraction. The 
picture was really artistic, and its cen- 
tral figure charming. Vandiver lost his 
heart and head simultaneously. He in- 


stantly wired Lorimer (who was at Na- 
hant), to know just where the picture 
was taken, and when that unsympathetic 
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wretch wired in answer: “Hayen’t an idea. 
Oshkosh or Skowhegan, probably,” Vandi- 
ver took the next train for the shore— 
only to find that Lorimer had flitted to 
Asbury Park. He followed, and chanced 
upon Hibbard, who furnished the cheer- 
ing information that Lorimer had gone to 
spend a week with his latest fiancee at 
Newport, where her father had a cottage. 
Nothing daunted, Vandiver pursued his 
prey, dragged him unwillingly from his 
betrothed, showed him the picture which 
he had had toned and mounted by a 
skilled professional (neglecting to men- 
tion that he was wearing a duplicate in 
miniature in his watch), implored him for 
information as to the original and raved 
as only Vandiver could when he gave his 
mind to a subject. Lorimer, who at first 
had displayed slight interest in the matter, 
woke up at the sight of the picture. 
“Jove! She’s a beaut., isn’t she?” he 
exclaimed. Lorimer was slightly addicted 
to slang. “I remember it perfectly now. 
It was when I was down in Lexington 
with Courtney—you remember Hugh 
Courtney?—and I was prowling ’round 
on the outskirts of the town with my ko- 
dak one afternoon, snapping everything 
in sight, when I chanced upon a quaint, 
stately old place—the typical Kentucky 
mansion, set in a,tangie of trees and shrub 
and vine. There was a swing on a re- 
mote corner of the wide, shady lawn, and 
in it—oh, Jupiter, Van!—with some sort 
of flowering shrub as a background was 
a—well. I won’t try to describe hér— 
vou’ve seen her. picture. She didn’t see 
me, and I didn’t mean that she should. 
She had on a white gown and a big white 
hat pushed back from her face, and she 
held a flower in her hand. She couldn’t 
have chosen a prettier pose or setting if 
she’d tried. She seemed abstracted, 
though a group of noisy children were 
playing near at hand. She was sitting 
quite still with her eyes, lovely, dark- 
lashed violet eyes, old fellow, fixed on va- 
cancy. I set the camera, and had just 
pressed the button, when she glanced up 
and saw me. I fled precipitately, rejoic- 
ing, however, in the knowledge that I’d se- 
cured a corking picture. I meant to ask 
Courtney all about her, but when I got 
back to town I found a telegram from 
Dolly (I was ‘rushing’ Dolly Carter at 
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the time) just back from a summer abroad 
and ‘dying to have me join her in New 
York,’ as she prettily put it—and of 
course I forgot everything else after that. 
I left Kentucky that evening, and I had 
not thought of the picture since.” 

Four hours later, Vandiver was speed- 
ing southward, with such meagre infor- 
mation as Lorimer was able to give him 
regarding his Dulcinea whom he meant to 
find at any cost. What dreams he dreamt, 
what pictures his fancy painted as he 
flashed across the autumn landscape; how 
his heart throbbed as he crossed the boun- 
daries of the “Bluegrass” and _ neared 
Lexington, the home of his fair unknown ! 
He drew out the picture and gazed at it 
surreptitiously. What a patrician face it 
was! (Vandiver was a fanatic as to fam- 
ily.) How proudly the little head lifted 
itself upon the slender throat! How 
graceful the attitude, how pretty and natu- 
ral the pose! A typical Kentucky beauty, 
“thoroughbred all through,” Vandiver 
pronounced her. He pictured her the 
daughter of a wifeless father, the gracious 
mistress of a stately old Southern home, 
the pet of the household, the pride of a 
circle of admiring friends. His eagerness 
and impatience increased in inverse ratio 
io the distance between him and his in- 
amorata. 

He confided the whole story to Court- 
ney, who heard him with cordial interest, 
helped him to locate the place—which they 
did with slight difficulty, so accurate was 
Lorimer’s description—and gave him all 
the information that he could bring to 
his command. 

“Yes,” Courtney concluded, “the 
Frothinghams—Eastern people who have 
lately come t6 Kentucky—own the place. 


‘T know Mr.-and Mrs. Frothingham slight- 


ly, but they’ve no grown children, and I 
can’t quite account for the girl in the 
case. Probably a relative or guest. I’m 
no end sorry I’ve this trip to Frankfort 
on. But I’ll be back Thursday, when I’!] 
look into the matter and take you to call 
if you like.” ; 

But Vandiver’s impatience would brook 
no delay, and that afternoon found him 
ascending the steps of the Frothingham 
domicile armed with Courtney’s card of 
introduction. His heart was beating tu- 
multuously, and his hands were cold with 
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suppressed excitement, for as he came up 
the terraced walk, he had seen a face at 
an upper window—and the face was the 
face of the picture! He was shown into 
the drawing-room, and before he had time 
to pull himself together, he was facing 
Mrs. Frothingham, and (as he _ subse- 
quently confided to Courtney) feeling like 
a fool. Mrs. Frothingham was scarcely 
a person calculated to inspire tender con- 
fidences. She was an imposing matron, 
with a crisp Eastern accent, a brusque 
manner, anda pair of disconcertingly 
keen gray eyes, re-inforced by a pince nez 
perched upon a sharply aquiline nose. 

She had evidently not lived in Lexing- 
ton long enough to realize to the full the 
value of the Courtney name, for her man- 
ner was untempered by any degree of 
warmth. She waited for Vandiver to de- 
velop his ertand, with an air which made 
his delicate errand the more delicate and 
difficult. After the briefest possible inter- 
change of civilities (rather awkward on 
his part and wholly non-committal on 
hers) he plunged into the highly artistic 
and plausible explanation he had _pre- 
viously prepared. But his wonted aplom) 
deserted him, before the disconcerting 
glare of the glasses and the glacial man- 
ner of their wearer. He stammered, floun- 
dered, forgot his lines and bungled his 
effects, while his hostess “gorgonized” him 
with a stony, Boston stare, until finally, 
in sheer desperation, he produced the por- 
trait, and submitting it to the inspection 
of the eye-glasses, suggested that possibly 
Mrs. Frothingham would be kind enough 
to assist him in identifying the subject— 
in whom he was interested on purely ar- 
tistic grounds. 

Mrs. Frothingham scrutinized the por- 
trait a moment in absolute silence—a very 
uncomfortable moment for Vandiver— 
and then, rising and returning it (she 
held it as if it burnt her fingers), re- 
sponded in tones which sent the ther- 
mometer racing zeroward: 

“Most certainly. The portrait is that 
of Nora Flannigan, my children’s nurse, 
and you will pardon my saying that, in 
my opinion, she would have been better 
employed in looking after her charges 
than in attitudinizing for the benefit of 
the passers-by. I bid you good afternoon, 
Mr. Vandiver.” 
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DONA RITA’S RELICS 


BY MILLARD F. HUDSON 


"den friends ‘eee to 
call her, despite her 
Scotch name and ac- 





cent, held in_ her 
hands a plain hard- 
wood crucifix, with 


brass trimmings, and 
an exquisitely carved wooden medallion. 
This is their true story, as told by her 
with simple eloquence, and as verified by 
the annals of written history. 

In the year 1768, the Visitador-General 
of New Spain, Senor Don Jose de Galvez, 
set about the task of taking possession of 
Upper California, by order of His Catho- 
lic Majesty, King Carlos III. The coun- 
try had been discovered and explored long 
before, and the Franciscans had in vain 
sought permission to undertake its spirit- 
ual conquest. Now, at last, their hour had 
come, and they joyfully prepared for the 
work. The venerable Father-President, 
Junipero Serra, felt his youth renewed in 
the exaltation of this realization of his 
long-cherished dream. He set out at once 





on a tour of inspection of the 


peninsula 
missions, to collect supplies and arrarige 
for the release of the frailes who were to 


accompany him. Lach mission contrib- 
uted what it could to the furnishing of the 
new establishments, and out of a cedar 
chest in one of them came a beautiful little 
wooden medallion with the figures of Jesus 
and Mary carved upon it. Long before, 
perhaps before Cortes began his conquest 
of Mexico, it had been carved with loving 
care, in a monastery of old Spain, by a 
monk who litile dreamed into what hands 
it was destined to fall at last. From an- 
other mission came the crucifix which was 
to play a part in this story. Almost a 
year was consumed in these preparations, 
notwithstanding the fiery zeal gf Serra 
and the efficiency of Galvez, before the ex- 
peditions were ready; but at last the San 
Carlos and the San Antonio sailed for Up- 
per California, and one of these ships car- 
ried, among other church paraphernalia, 
the medallion and the crucifix. 

Two land expeditions soon after set out 
for the same destination, and motley bands 
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they were—priests, soldiers, citizens, and 
Indians, all starting with high hopes for 
an unknown land, carrying arms and bag- 
gage and driving cattle before them. They 
arrived safely at San Diego Bay, and 
found the ships already at anchor. 

Father Serra wrote to his friend, Father 
Paiou: 

“We have not suffered hunger or pri- 
vations. Nor have the Indians, who came 
with us; all have arrived fat and healthy. 
The tract through which we have passed is 
generally very good land, with plenty of 
water: and there, as well as here, the coun- 
try is neither rocky nor overcome with 
brushwood. There are, however, many 
hills, but they are composed of earth. The 
road has been in-many places good, but 
the greater part bad. About half way, the 
valievs and banks of rivulets began to be 
delightful. We found vines of a large 
size, and in some cases quite loaded with 
grapes; we also found abundance of roses, 
which appeared to be the same as those of 
Castile.” 

Concerning San Diego Bay. a_ place 
which an earlier explorer had felicitously 
called “ a land of joyous aspect,” the great 
missionary wrote: 

“In fine, it is a good country and very 
different from that of Old (Lower) Cali- 
fornia. We have seen Indians in immense 
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numbers: and all those on this coast of 
the Pacific contrive to make a good sub- 
sistence on seeds and by fishing; this 
they carry on by means of rafts or canoes 
made of tule (bulrushes), with which they 
go a great way to sea. They are very civil. 
All the males, old and young, go naked; 
the women, however, and even the female 
children, were decently covered from their 
breasts downwards. We found in our 
journey, as well as in the places where we 
stopped, that they treated us with as much 
confidence and good-will as if they had 
known us all their lives; but when we of- 
fered them any of our victuals, they al- 
ways refused them. All they cared for 
was cloth, and only for something of this 
sort would they exchange their fish or 
whatever else they had.” 

On the 16th day of July, 1769, the first 
Franciscan mission and first settlement of 
white men on the Pacific Coast of what 
is now the United States was founded and 
named San Diego de Alcala. The cross 
was raised and blessed, the royal standard 
unfurled, and incense burned on a rude 
altar ; the soldiers fired a salute, and from 
the branches of a convenient, tree the mis- 
sion bell first broke the stillness of the 
valley, ringing out an invitation to the 
Gentiles to come, while the frailes prayed 
that they might “put to flight all the 
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hosts of heil and subject to the mild yoke 
of our holy faith the barbarity of the Gen- 
tile Dieguinos.” 
Among those who had accompanied the 
first land expedition and now witnessed 
these ceremonies with deep emotion were 
Jose Manuel Arroyo and his little family. 
He was a native of Lower California, a 
powerful man, a skillful blacksmith, and 
a faithful and trusted follower of the mis- 
sionaries, who had grown up and learned 
his trade at one of the peninsula missions. 
His family consisted of his mother, Dona 
Petronia Garcia, his sister, Senorita Te- 
resa Arroyo, and his daughter, Petro- 
nella, aged eight, whose mother was dead. 
The journey had been a. succession of 
wonders to the little girl, who had known 
only the quiet life of a mission. None be- 
held these ceremonies with deeper emo- 
tion than little Petronella. She had the 
soft, dark eyes of her race, as well as its 
sensitiveness to the beautiful, and as she 
gazed upon the good frailes intoning the 
mysterious words of the service, they 


seemed to her lifted up by a more than 
earthly joy. 


The new settlement was on a little 
hill, at the meeting of bay and river, 
where cool, sweet breezes blew and there 
was an inspiring view of ocean, valley 
and mountains. But life proved none too 
easy for the settlers. The fare was only 
that brought in the ships, and soon there 
was much sickness. The camp was yet 
unfortified, and as they became better 
acquainted, the Indians proved thievish 
and troublesome. One day they forced 
their way into the camp and began to 
plunder it, even stripping the covers from 
the beds of the sick. The four soldiers 
left in the garrison (the rest having gone 
in search of the bay of Monterey) rushed 
to repel them and were met by a volley 
of arrows. A fight ensued, and the In- 
dians were at last driven off, but a boy 
had been killed and one soldier and one 
priest wounded. The blacksmith was 
wounded, too, but it is on record that he 
did not stop fighting on that account, 
but kept right on and displayed great 
courage. 

A stockade was now erected to keep 
the Indians out of the camp, and ‘the 
missionaries began the slow work of re- 
establishing friendly relations. But con- 
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versions were slow, sickness. continued, 
and there were times of deep discour- 
agement. Indeed, upon the Governor’s 
return from his unsuccessful search for 
the site of Monterey, he determined to 
abandon the settlement; and then little 
Petronella might have seen Father Serra 
on the hillside, in an historic day-long 
vigil, watching the sea and praying for 
the sight of an unexpected ship whose 
coming, alone, could save the settlement. 
At twilight the sail of the San Antonio 
loomed ghostly through the dusk, and 
the mission was saved. Despair now gave 
way to hope; the Presidio, as it was called, 
grew populous and busy. While the mis- 
sionaries plied their work with redoubled 
zeal, the blacksmith and the carpenter 
began to train the Indian men and boys 
in their crafts, and others to teach the 
girls the simple arts they most needed 
to learn. The Dieguinos were delighted 
with their newly discovered powers, and 
dazzled with the ceremonies of the church. 
and conversions began, at last; but the 
unconverted hill Indians were envious and 
stole the produce of the labor of the neo- 
phytes whenever they could. 

Four busy years flew by, and Petro- 
nella was twelve. Only one grief had cast 
a shadow on her life—the death of her 
dear grandmother, who lay buried in the 
little churchvard. The time for Petro- 
nella’s confirmation was drawing near. 
Father Serra, whose home was in the 
North, stopped for a few days at San 
Diego, returning from a visit to Mexice, 
and it was arranged that he should offi- 
ciate at the confirmation. This gave Pe- 
tronella joy, but also caused her alarm; 
ior while she loved Father Serra, 
knew that he was strict as well as kind. 
True, Father Luis Jaume had praised het 
and said she had nothing to fear; then 
the Father Luis always said the kindest 
possible things to everybody. 

The Father-President was pacing the 
churchyard with bent head and hands be- 
hind his back, full of care for his mis- 
sions. Five had he established in the de- 
partment, and brought, with much toil, 
to a state of prosperity; but, while the 
thought gave him joy, he was old and full 
of cares. An attendant coming to, an- 
nounce the hour for the confirmation cere- 
monies, he roused himself from his rev- 
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eries with an effort. Before entering the 
church, he went into an adjoining store- 
room, where he opened a packing case and 
took from it a small object, which he 
placed in his robe. 

Petronella justified Father Luis’s faith 
in her and passed the ordeal triumph- 
antly. Father .Serra’s eyes shone, and 
his voice rose in an ecstacy of supplication 
for the dear children he had received into 
the bosom of the church—the first fruits 
of his labors. Then something wonder- 
ful followed—the most wonderful thing 
in all the little girl’s experience. Step- 
ring forward, Father Serra drew from his 
robes something round and flat, enclosed 
in a silken bag, and tied it about her 
neck, “Wear this always, my daughter,” 
. he said, “and while protecting you from 
evil, may it also inspire you with good 
and holy thoughts!” Scarcely able to 
murmur her thanks, Petronella clasped 
the bag with both hands and hurried 


home. What, was her thought, if it should. 


be a “Jesus and Mary,” such as her cousin 
Maria Antonia, in Lower California, had? 
And that is what it proved to be—the 
little wooden medallion. The sweet faces 
seemed to look upon the little girls with 
especial tenderness, and she felt herself 
the richest and happiest girl in the world. 
Aunt Teresa had sometimes feared for her 
safety, when she went to play with the 
indian children, at the near-by rancherias, 
but now, she felt sure, she was perfectly 
safe, for had not Father Serra said this 
would protect her from evil? She would 
wear it always, always, she assured her 
aunt, and never allow rude children to 
touch it: but those who were very, very 
good, she. would sometimes allow to see 
it and perhaps to kiss the feet of the dear 
little Jesus. 

Time flew quickly and happily, and at 
last the day came when the old mission 
was outgrown. Then, at the head of the 
valley, six miles away, in the midst of his 
wheat-fields, Father Luis planted a new es- 
tablishment, great enough to take thou- 
sands beneath its wing. More _black- 
smiths and more carpenters came, and Pe- 
tronella’s father was busy with his own 
work at the Presidio, -and with the over- 
sight of the native workmen at the new 
mission. Thither Petronella often went 
with Aunt Teresa, carrying the precious 





medallion, to look on and wonder at the 
rising of the great wall. But more mar- 
velous still, though sometimes terrifying, 
were the wild hill Indians who came to 
look on and to talk with the neophytes, in 
dialects which the little girl could not 
understand. Sometimes it seemed to her 
that they grew angry and talked threaten- 
ingly; but the soldiers said there was no 
danger, and the two frailes, Luis Jaume 
and Vicente Fuster, rejoiced exceedingly 
in the swarming Gentiles, seeing in them 
only more souls to be saved. Some of 
these Indians were really spies, and, away 
up in the mountains whence they came, 
a plot was forming for the destruction of 
the new mission. But, even had Petro- 
nella known this, she would have contin- 
ued to believe that the medallion could 
protect her from harm. 

The new building being ready, at last, 
the ceremonial dedication began and 
lasted two days. It was the feast of Saint 
Francis of Asisi, the founder of the Fran- 
ciscan Order. Priests and soldiers came 
from the Presidio, and Indians from all 
the surrounding country. On the first 
day, sixty Indians were baptized ; the sec- 
ond day, after a solemn mass, was given 
up to a fiesta, at which many amusing 
games and interesting contests of strength 
and skill took place. Then the quiet rou- 
tine of mission life began. Petronella’s 
nimble fingers found busy employment in 
the monjerio, or nunnery—a low building 
with an inner court, where the girls sat 
daily to spin, weave, sew and embroider. 
At five, the day’s labor ended, and the 
evening meal was eaten; at sundown, the 
Angelus rang, and called all to the chapel, 
where the Litany was sung, and the even- 
ing blessing spoken. Most of the native 
girls slept in the monjerio, but Petro- 
nella slept with her aunt, in a little home 
of their own. 

A month passed in peace, and then the 
storm which had been brewing broke in 
the night. Aroyo was ill, and therefore 
retired to sleep in the smithy, where an- 
other blacksmith, Felipe Romero, could 
care for him. Soon after midnight, Pe- 
tronella awoke with a feeling of strange 
alarm. Listening, she thought she 
heard whispers, the shuffling of many 
feet and the crackling of beams. ‘Spring- 
ing up, she saw the buildings indeed on 
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fire, and scores of naked savages darting 
hither and thither. At that moment they 
broke the silence, and sounded, all at 
once, their terrible war-cry. Aunt Teresa 
now sprang up, and after a hasty survey, 
led the way in flight, the little girl hold- 
ing the medallion very tight. They es- 
caped by the back door, where the shad- 
ows lay, and soon reached the outskirts 
of the settlement, where they found other 
bewildered fugitives assembled. The 
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resa and lying concealed in a dry arroyo 
beside another girl. And there they lay 
all the remainder of that dreadful night, 
listening to the din of the savages, the 
crackling of flames, and the report of 
fire-arms, but yet trusting in the power 
of prayers and the medallion to save them. 

As the sun peeped over the Eastern 
mountains, the wild Indians at last drew 
off, leaving death and desolation behind 
them. Everything portable was carried 


THE MEDALLION. 


group was soon seen by the savages, who 
bore down upon them with dreadful yells, 


and they scattered and fled. Had they 
but known it, the Indians did not intend 
to harm the neophytes, but merely wished 
them to keep quiet, while they pillaged 
the mission and killed the Spaniards. Soon 
—searcely knowing how—Petronella 
found herself separated from her aunt Te- 


off or destroyed, the buildings burned, 
two soldiers wounded, and a carpenter 
mortally hurt. Petronella and her aunt 
were safe, but her father was dead. Early 
in the battle he tried to join the soldiers 
in the guard-house,-but immediately on 
stepping out, received two arrows in his 
breast. Staggering back into the smithy, 
he exclaimed: “Comrade, they have killed 
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me!” and fell dead. Thus _ Petronella 
overwhelmed by two great sorrows—the 
death of her two fathers, one temporal and 
the other spiritual—the humble black- 
smith and the missionary priest. Roused 
by the tumult, Father Luis Jaume had 
risen at once and rushed out, with the 
crucifix in his hand, which Dona ’Rita af- 
ierward held as she told the story, ex- 
claiming: 

“Amad a Dios, hijos!’” (Children, love 
God!) the customary form of salutation; 
but the forms with which he found him- 
self surrounded proved to be, not those 
of his obedient neophytes, but of the wild 
hill tribes, who immediately fell upon him 
with clubs and stones, dragged him to the 
bank of the river, and left his body there, 
beaten to a mass of bruised flesh. He 


was soon missed, and Father Vicente- 


searched for him, at considerable danger 
to himself, but in vain. As soon as the 
assailants drew off, Father Vicente called 
together his weeping, trembling neophytes 


and set them to searching for Father’ Luis, 


and it was not long until they found the 
piteous remains of him who had been to 
them so loving a father. But Petronella, 
lingering in the outskirts of the excited 
crowd, as the search went forward, was 
the first to see on the ground, where it 
had been trampled and broken, the cruci- 
fix which Father Luis had always worn 
suspended by a cord—the same which had 
come with the medallion in the first es- 
pedition, and which he had so often given 
her to kiss. Quickly picking it up, she 
concealed in her dress, and never parted 
with it so long as she lived. 

Summoned by Father Vicente’s mes- 
sengers, the gaping soldiers from the 
Presidio, who had slept soundly and heard 
nothing, soon came to carry the dead and 
escort the living back to the settlement, 
and the bodies were tenderly laid away in 
the little churchyard on the hill. But, 
although Petronella was now an orphan, 
she was not fatherless; for the good 
Father Vicente took her under his pecul- 
iar care, and there were also Aunt Teresa 
and Fathers Lasuen and Amurrio, to say 
nothing of the medallion, to which Petro- 
nella firmly believed she owed her preser- 
vation from death, and not forgetting the 
secretly cherished crucifix. 

The mission was soon rebuilt, for noth- 
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ing could extinguish the ardor of the mis- 
sionaries, and after a few years the bones 
of Father Luis were brought thither and 
ceremoniously interred between the altars. 
Petronella and her aunt went back to the 
new mission and lived there many happy, 
quiet years. 

After she was grown to blooming young 
womanhood, a tall young man one day 
came and lingered at the doorway of the 
monjerio, where Petronella sat sewing, 
and gazed until she blushed and dropped 
her eyes. Not long after, Father Vicente 
gave her in marriage to this young man, 
who took her to live in a little house of 
their own, where the medallion and the 
crucifix were the most cherished posses- 
sions. About the time that George Wash- 
ington became the first President of the 
United States, their son, Pedro, was born. 

It would be pleasant to be able to say 
that they all lived happy ever after; but 
if they had, Dona ’Rita would never have 
seen the relics and this story would never 
have been written. Although the mission 
prospered for many years, the day came 
when its glory departed, and the neo- 
phytes were obliged to leave it. The mis- 
sions of Upper California were secular- 
ized, their fields laid waste, their cattle 
killed, and the few missionaries remaining 
pecame poor. Petronella’s aunt having 
married and removed to Tia Juana, in 
Lower California, not far from San Diego, 
she and her husband also removed thither, 
taking the relics with them. There Pe- 
dro grew to manhood, and at last, to old 
age. At times he went back to San Diego 
and pastured his sheep and goats on Point 
Loma, near the old Presidio, and it was 
there that Dona ’Rita met him. 

This lady had come to the new town of 
San Diego from New York, as a news- 
paper correspondent, but it was the old 
town and the Indians which interested her 
most. Bayard Taylor had told her about 
these, and he had used some of the legends 
they told him when he visited San Diego, 
in 1849. She spent her days at Ocean 
Beach, a romantic spot at the northern 
end of Point Loma, gathering relics, shells 
and curios, and cultivating the acquaint- 
ance of the Indians. With Pedro, in par- 
ticular, she struck up a strong friend- 
ship, and he spent many happy hours 
telling her the legends of his race, stories 



















































of life at the old missions, and of how 
the Indians used to come every year to the 
very spot where they sat, to gather and 
dry fish and clams. In return, she talked 
to him about New York, Scotland, and 
other places she had seen. 

But it was not until some years later, 
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lighted to hear, and never tired of sitting 
on the rocky shore with the tide beating 
at their feet, and the spray mounting high 
in air, while she talked about the wonder- 

ful country she had visited. 
Pedro had -often told her the story of 
the old medallion and the precious crucifix 
which his mother had 














given him on her death- 
bed. Dona ’Rita begged 
to be allowed to see these 
relics; and after some 
persuasion he brought 
her the medallion. She 
was enchanted with the 
carving, and at once be- 
gan trying to buy it, and 
made him offers of 
money, which he stub- 
bornly and somewhat in- 
dignantly refused. But it 
transpired that Pedro, 
like other good Indians, 
had his weaknesses. 
Some time later, when 
she had quite given up 
hope of securing the me- 
dallion, it chanced that 
Dona ’Rita received from 
New York a crepe shawl 
—bright red in color— 
which soon proved a 
source of embarrassment, 
for upon wearing it to 
church for the first time, 
she noticed that the In- 
dians were much _inter- 
ested in it, and, after the 
service, followed her 
along the street in 
crowds. This amused, 
but did not alarm her, 
until friends warned her 
that it would not be safe 
to appear in it again. 
Father Ubach begged her 
not to wear’ it, saying 
that it excited the covet- 
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after she had made a journey to the Holy 
Land and returned to tell Pedro about hez 
travels, that he was moved to give her 
the strongest possible proof of his regard. 
Her stories about Palestine he greatly de- 





ousness of the Indians, 

and distracted their at- 

tention from the service. 
Had she been familiar with the history of 
the missions, she might have recalled how 
the earliest Spanish chronicler had set it 
down that these Indians “coveted what- 
soever rag” of adornment. 
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She tried in vain to sell the shawl. 
Father Ubach laughingly advised her to 
send it back to New York; and this she 
was ruefully contemplating doing, when 
Pedro appeared with a mysterious intima- 
tion that perhaps, after all, it might be 
possible for her to acquire the medallion. 
Greatly pleased, she again offered him the 
largest sum she had named, which was 
more than the shawl had cost. No, he 
said, he did not want money ; what, then? 
“The red shaw!!” he whispered, and Dona 
Rita sank back in the throes of uncon- 
trollable laughter, both because of the old 
man’s innocent vanity and because of the 
sudden opening of a way of escape from 
her own embarrassing dilemma. She lost 
no time in closing the bargain, and thus 
became the owner of the little carving, 
while Petronella’s son went proudly back 
to Tia Juana with an acceptable present 
for wife or daughter. 

Only once more did these two friends 
meet: It was on the rocky shore of Point 
Loma, and when she saw him coming, the 
thought crussed Dona ’Rita’s mind that 
he might be bringing back the shawl; but 
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he really brought something far more 
precious. He had been thinking about 
how good she had been to him, and about 
the stories she had told him of the Holy 
Land, and the impulse came upon him to 
give her his most cherished possession. It 
was in every way fitting that she should 
have both his relics; she was a Catholic, 
and could care for them far better than 
Pedro’s children could. And so he brought 
her the crucifix of Father Luis and of Pe- 
tronella, and there beside the mighty 
Pacific, with tears of gratitude in her eyes, 
she placed both her hands in his and 
promised solemnly that she would cherish 
and care for “this holiness which my 
mother gave me when she died.” Then 
big-hearted Pedro went back to Tia Juana 
and Dona ’Rita never saw him again, for 
he died soon after. She still has the two 
relics, made precious by the touch: of the 
great missionary and the martyr priest; 
and this is their story as related by Pe- 
tronella to Pedro, by him to Dona ’Rita, 
and by her to me. As for the red shawl, it 
may be that some Indian woman is wear- 
ing it, to this day, down at Tia Juana. 


SUNRISE IN THE SANTA CRUZ 
MOUNTAINS | 


BY 


DURANT DRAKE 


‘The dim outlines of piled-up rugged hills 


Take shape. 
But hark! A stir! 


As yet no sound is heard. 


FE’en while I speak, a bird 


Awakes and to his drowsy nest-mate trills. 


In sharp relief against the reddening sky 
Like watching sentinels the redwoods stand, 
Towering above yon shadowy sleeping land 
Where blossoming orchards and fair cities lie. 


A flash upon a distant summit tall, 
A moment yet of tense expectancy 
Before the kindling of night’s funeral pyre. 


Then flames the san above the mountain wall, 
A blaze of glory leaps from tree to tree 
And all the land lies bathed in molten fire. 








GROUP OF HALF-BREED GIRLS OF THE 
BETTER CLASS AT NOGALES. 


GENERAL 
CANANEA.) 


COSCOLITZKY, TAKEN AT 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE YAQUI 


BY WALTER ADOLF ROBERTS 





The world raisés its hands in holy horror at the massacre of the Christians by 
the unspeakable Turk, the killing of the Jew by the Russian, and the nations of 
the world are asked to interfere in the Congo, but this most civilized of nations, 
the United States of North America, chooses to ignore the fact that the Mexican 
Government is killing human beings, men, women and children, by the wholesale ; 
that a war of extermination is going on, and that its cruelties rival those of either 
Turkey or Russia. The Yaqui has been hanged to the trees, his women have been 
ravished and his babies brained, that the land he owns might become the heri- 
tage of a race inferior to his own. The reverberation of this war reaches us only 
occasionally, but it is a standing disgrace, not only to ourselves, but to the civilized 
world, that it is not stopped by force of arms.—EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 











men have been the victims. We shudder 
at the thought; but we have only read 
one side of the story. The other seldom 
sees the light. 

I spent the greater part of last winter 
in Sonora and observed at first hand the 
methods of the Mexican authorities in 
dealing with the Yaquis. As a result, 
no crimes that the latter might commit 
would astonish me. On the other hand, 


*T HAS often surprised 
me that in an age 
when tyranny is be- 
ing driven into the 
dark corners of the 
earth, so few have 
been found to cham- 
pion the cause of the 

Yaqui Indian of Sonora. The tragedy 
is being enacted too close to our own doors 


perhaps to be properly appreciated. We 
read now and again of the murder of a 
mining man, or of a successful attack 
by the Indians on a Mexican hacienda. 
Atrocities have been committed and white 


I wonder that these poor Indians shou!d 
ever be willing to make peace with the 
Mexicans, as they have tried to do on 
many occasions. 

As a writer in the San Francisco News 
?. 
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Letter pointed out recently, they are out- 
laws liable to arrest on sight. The pen- 
alty for being a Yaqui is deportation to 
Yucatan, and the Indians and their fam- 
ilies are rounded up systematically by 
Coscolitzky and his rurales. They are 
granted no semblance of a trial, but are 
shipped once a month from Guaymas. In 
Yucatan they are put to work in the mines 
and in the plantations, where the un- 
healthy tropical climate usually kills them 
in short order. 

At the time of my arrival in Sonora, 
the Mexicans and American residents 
were just recovering from a scare. ‘I'welve 
Mexicans had been made prisoners by the 
Yaquis and put to a slow and probably 
cruel death. People took matters seri- 
ously, and even planned what they should 
do in the event of the Indians making an 
attack upon Nogales, Douglas or Naco, 
the principal towns on the Arizona fron- 
tier. Such an idea was, of course, ab- 
surd. The Yaquis are now reduced to 


a few wandering bands who keep for the 
most part to the interior of the State. 
They are not strong enough to attack any 


town, and have their hands full avoiding 
the rurales. 

At the time, however, I did not know 
this, and anticipated exciting events when 
1 left Nogales for the Railroad Construc- 
tion camp where I was to work for a few 
months. 

The laborers in camp were of many 
nationalities. The greater number were 
Mexicans, but there were also not a few 
Indians. Some of the latter claimed that 
they were Apaches and Navajos from the 
United States. Others called themselves 
Papagos. They were far and away the 
best workers-we had. Unlike the Mexi- 
cans, they did not have to be driven con- 
tinuously by their foremen. They never 
made trouble in camp, and their women 
kept their tents and temporary huts as 
neatly as was possible under the circum- 
stances. 

With the stories I had heard in Nogales 
fresh in my memory, I could not help 
wondering whether many of these Indians 
were not Yaquis in disguise, but question- 
ing only drew violent denials from them. 
There was one young fellow who was gen- 
erally known to belong to the outlaw tribe, 
int when the foreman playfully addressed 
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him as “Yaqui,” his terror was pitiful. He 
asked if the gringo wished to kill him. He 
was a poor Indian trying to make a living, 
he said, but if the Mexicans thought he 
was a Yaqui they would hand him over to 
Coscolitzky. 

He was right, for the blow fell at last, 
and he suffered along with the rest. 

Coscolitzky had not been successful in 
capturing the band that had committed 
the recent outrage, and wanting to make a 
showing of some sort, he descended on the 
railroad camps and arrested every Indian 
in sight. Only those who spoke English 
and swore they were Arizona Indians were 
spared. 

I was at headquarters camp the day the 
rurales marched through with their pris- 
oners. No distinction of age or of sex 
had been made. A young woman with a 
baby that could. not have been more than 
four or five days old walked in the ranks. 
Her face was smeared with blood and she 
was crying bitterly. The men were more 
self-contained but their expressions were 
set and grim. Who can blame them if 
the bitterness of death had entered into 
their hearts. They had done nothing to 
deserve punishment. The accusation 
against them was that of being Yaquis. 
They and their women had been taken 
from a peaceful occupation to spend the 
balance of their lives as convicts in the 
New World Siberia of Yucatan. It is 
such men who, when they escape, as they 
sometimes do, swear a death feud against 
the Mexican which only blood can wipe 
out. 

The following day I visited the prison. 
There was a sentry at the door, but he 
permitted me to look through the bars. 
The prisoners were packed closely in a 
single chamber, and seemed too over- 
come by despair to even speak to each 
other. 

One of the first to meet my eye was the 
woman who had carried the young chiid 
on the march from camp. Her arms were 
empty now, and the expression on her 
tearless face said more clearly than words 
what had occurred. 

The above is only one of many similar 
incidents that have disgraced the long 
conflict between the Yaquis and the Mex- 
icans. The latter make no secret about 
their policy, and it was the Governor of 
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Sonora who stated last year that he would 
not rest satisfied until every Yaqui had 
been deported. 

In the course of the next few months, 
I came in contact with the Yaquis on 
several occasions, but although many 
stories reached me, I did not personally 
witness a repetition of the tragedy at 
Nogales. The frontier is being opened 
up, and few incidents of the kind occur 
there. But I have every reason to know 
that along the Yaqui river, which is the 
last stronghold of the tribe, the rurales 
give themselves a freer rein, and kill and 
destroy without mercy. 

I, however, had an opportunity of meet- 
ing General Coscolitzky, who is in com- 
mand of the State troops and who must 
be blamed for three-fourths of the bar- 
barities committed. 

In his limited sphere, Coscolitzky is a 
remarkable man. Without question, he is 
a born leader. The men under him are 
well disciplined and would follow him 
into the most hopeless battle. In the 
event of a revolution or of a foreign war 
Mexico could depend upon his troop to 
and 


give a good account of themselves, 
President Diaz values him accordingly. 
Of his reason for coming to Sonora as 2 
fugitive from justice many years ago he 
keeps a discreet silence, but it is well 


known that he is an ex-soldier of the 
United States army, and deserted for some 
now forgotten reason. 

This much ] knew about the Pole who 
had made his name feared in Sonora, and 
I looked forward to meeting him with a 
great deal of curiosity. I had made no 
appointment, but waited for him on the 
open road one afternoon in February. 

In due. course he appeared, riding a 
magnificent Arab horse. He was leading 
a froop of some thirty rurales, well set up 
but tattered warriors, who seemed to re- 
gard their General, not with fear, but 
with friendly respect. 
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Coscolitzky saw me and 
horse at once. 

“Good afternoon,” he said in excellent 
English. “You are an American, I see. 


stopped his 


How do you like Sonora ?” 


I replied suitably, and for a few min- 
utes we discussed the resources of the State 
and the new railroad. I then spoke of the 
Yaquis, but the Pole’s eyes glinted, and 
it was apparent that he did not think an 
American competent to discuss that sub- 
ject. with understanding. 

“Ah, yes! The vermin, the swine!” he 
said, waving his hand. “I am after a 
band of them now. We will soon extirpate 
them, and then it will be safe to build 
railroads and open up the mines in my 
country.” 

“But do you not think that there is 
something to be said in their favor?” I 
ventured. 

His answer was diplomatic. 

“Tt am too busy fighting them to worry 
about that. Good-bye. I trust we will 
meet again.” And he rode on. 

In that brief interview I gained a fair 
idea of what the future of the Yaqui is 
likely to be. It is Coscolitzky’s business 
in life to fight them to the finish and he 
will succeed. The War Department in the 
City,of Mexico has given him in the past 
all the latitude he wants. He is utterly 
ruthless, and he has the advantage of 
superior numbers and better resources on 
his side. No one has faith in the truce re- 
cently declared, and it is safe to say that 
fifteen years hence the Yaquis will have 
disappeared from the district in and 
around Sonora. 

It may be said that all this does not 
concern the American people. Perhaps it 
does not, but the strong should always be 
interested in the cause of.the weak, and 
if this article helps Americans to realize 
that Mexico encourages oppression as vile 
as any that the Russians have ever prac- 
ticed, it will have achieved its purpose. 














A PLEA FOR THE YAQUI 


BY ANDREW MILLIGAN HOYT 


pression in this coun- 
try that the Yaqui In- 
dians of Sonora have 
always been blood- 
thirsty savages whom 
the Mexicans find it 
necessary to destroy 
as an act of self-preservation. This is far 
from being the case, and the following is a 
faithful account of the situation as it has 
existed in Mexico for many years. It is 
true that within the last few weeks the 
Government has made a truce with the 
Indians, but the Yaquis do not believe 


that it will result in lasting peace. 
In the first place, it must be under- 


stood that the Yaquis are outlaws. The 
tribe was placed under this ban to punish 
them for resenting the wholesale confisca- 
tion of their lands, without compensa- 
tion, which occurred several years ago. 
From being a peaceful race of agricul- 
turists they became vagabonds, and upon 
their showing armed resistance, every 
man, woman and child was made liable to 
arrest and deportation to Yucatan. The 
practical carrying out of this decree has 
been in the hands of Coscolitzky, com- 
mander in chief of the State rurales, and 
he has obeyed his orders with savage tyr- 
anny. 

The leader of the Sonora rurales is a 
well known and bitterly hated figure on 
the Arizona frontier. By birth he is a 
Pole, but he emigrated early to the United 
States and became a naturalized citizen. 
He entered the army, and after serving 
for a short while, deserted and went to 
Sonora. He enlisted as a private in the 
rurales, but soon rose to be their leader. 
Under his direction they were transformed 
into a fairly effective troop of irregular 
cavalry. Whenever there is nothing else 
to occupy their time, they are sent out into 
the mountains to round up the Yaquis, 
and at this work they have proved a suc- 


cess. They avoid an open conflict, and 
take good care never to leave the trails, but 
when they find an Indian attempting to 
live peaceably, they arrest him and his 
family and burn his hut. When a number 


‘sufficiently large to make a good showing 


have been captured, they are marched to 
the nearest town and thrown into jail to 
await deportation. 

The rurales have the right to search 
the mining and railroad camps and take 
all laborers suspected of being Yaquis. If 
they have women with them, the latter 
are also arrested, and in many instances 
mothers with young children have been 
subjected to a ten or twelve miles march 
and a subsequent imprisonment of several 
weeks, underfed and denied all other ne- 
cessities of life. In the great majority of 
cases the children have died, and  fre- 
quently the mothers also. 

In January and February of this year 
Coscolitzky was operating in Northern 
Sonora, with his headquarters at Nogales 
on the border. The American railroad 
contractors who are building the new road 
to-Cananea were suspected of employing 
Yaquis, and Coscolitzky conducted a rigid 
inspection of all the camps. His methods 
were a travesty on justice. He demanded 
thai all the laborers with their women folk 
be forced to assemble at a given spot. Any- 
one who jooked like an Indian was seized 
and sent to Nogales. In this way he prob- 
ably secured the few Yaquis who had been 
trying to make an honest living, but he 
also arrested many belonging to other 
tribes, and not a few half breeds who were 
Mexican citizens. 

The prison accommodations in Nogales 
being limited, use was made of a brick 
building on the outskirts of the town 
which contained only one chamber. Into 
these quarters men, women and children 
were driven until they were packed as 
closely as the proverbial sardines in a tin. 
There was no Government boat from 
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Guaymas for several weeks, and by the 
end of that time the jail was in such a 
condition of filth that it made a most pal- 
pable protest to the noses of all who passed 
within a hundred yards of it. The food 
supplied the prisoners consisted of beans 
boiled in plain water. Now and then a 
lump of meat was thrown in as a treat. 

The sequel will not surprise any one 
familiar with the Yaquis, who are a proud 
race. While in prison, many of them 
would probably have gladly committed 
suicide if they had had the means with 
which to accomplish this. When, how- 
ever, they were placed on board the boat 
at Guaymas, several of them broke loose 
from their guards, and leaped into the 
bay. Making no attempt to reach the 
shore, where they would have been re- 
taken, they deliberately allowed themselves 
to drown. They were wise, for the Ya- 
qui meets with continued cruelty for the 
balance of his life in Yucatan, where he is 
virtually a slave in the mines and the 
fever-stricken plantations. 

Of course, there is another side to the 


story. When the Yaqui gains the upper 
hand, which has occurred several times, a 
massacre follows, accompanied by all the 
barbarities that have marked Indian war- 


fare. Near Magdalena last fall, a Mexi- 
can ranch was taken by surprise and the 
owner and his family, together with sev- 
eral peons, put to death. The bodies were 
mutilated, and it is believed that the vic- 
tims were tortured before being killed. 
But the: Yaqui, after all, is a first cousin 
to the redskin of pioneer days in this coun- 
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try, and one cannot expect him to show the 
moderation of more civilized peoples. He 
has sworn eternal vengeance against the 
Mexican and feels that he has wrongs to 
avenge, which demand retaliation of the 
most bitter kind. It must not be forgot- 
ten that in the days before his lands were 
confiscated, he was a peaceful member of 
the community against whom very few 
acts of violence are on record. 

It must also be remembered that to 
this-day he declares that it is with the 
Mexican, and with the Mexican only, that 
he has a quarrel. Americans have occa- 
sionally lost their lives in the Yaqui coun- 
try, but as a rule they are not attacked. 
That the Yaquis are honest in their at- 
titude on this subject, the following in- 
cident. which is known to be correct in 
every detail, will show. 

The American superintendent of a grad- 
ing outfit in Southern Sonora became ner- 
vous at the rumors of Yaqui activity and 
asked the Mexican authorities for protec- 
tion. He was furnished with twelve rur- 
ales, who rode the line with him, but he 
very shortly received a polite message from 
the Yaqui leader: 

“Dismiss the Mexican soldiers,” it said, 
“or we will ambush and kill you all. Ride 
the line absolutely alone and you will be 
as safe as you would be in your own home. 
We have no quarrel with Americans.” 

Very wisely the Superintendent obeyed, 
and in the course of many months was 
never molested. 

After ail, there is a good deal to be said 
on the Yaqui side of the question. 
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BY H. H. C. 


Softly the south wind steals at eventide 

O’er fields of gently waving corn whose heads 

Bend gracefully. With noiseless sweep of wings 
The night hawks wheel, then poise, and wheel again. 
Hush’d is the harsh and oft- -repeated note 

Of hidden landrail; faint the droning hum 

Of some great beetle’s flight now homeward bound 
Is borne upon the ear. Now slowly fades 

The light of parting day, and shadows drear 

Creep in the sky. In shaded dell where fay 

And elf their revels hold, the rustling leaves 

And quivering ferns, whisper, that night has come. 








mn of Sherlock > 
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Through the kindness of Sir Conan Doyle, 
Sherlock Holmes, I’ll admit, did quite well 

With the schemes that he managed to foil 
And the rats that he managed to smell. 








He could ferret out cases with ease; 
He could tell you the name of the crook 
Through the taste of a bit of Brie cheese! 
(Or, perhaps, it was Roquefort he took.) 

















And when wobbled the king on his throne, 
Fairly paled by adverse things of State, 
It was ever this marvel, alone, 
Who succeeded in getting things straight. 








A mere murder was nothing at all; 
He’d at once place his hand on the fiend 
Through a casual glance at the wall 
Or the chair against which he had leaned! N 


No entanglement ever, it seemed, 
Could develop that he’d not aright; 
And ’twas nightly poor Sir Conan dreamed 
To invent some original plight. 


No intent to disparage is mine ; 
Not a wreath would i pluck from the brow 
Of that thinking-machine superfine, 
Still—don’t think it amiss when I vow 


That the truth of the thing is, my son, 
He was amateur first to the last ; 
For I sing of the glory of one 
Who has got Sherlock lashed to the mast! 


My detective, he’s peerless, forsooth ! 
Overstepped are Hawkshaw and the lot; 

He discovered, this marvelous sleuth,— 
Think! A late comic opera’s plot! 





AT HOME WITH JOHN 


MUIR 


BY GEORGE GERARD CLARKEN 








John Muir belongs to California and California to John Muir. Muir is an inali- 
enable asset, just as much as the poppy and the redwood, the climate and the flowers. 
Mr. George Gerard Clarken has given us a keen appreciation of Mr. Muir and his 
characteristics, a valuable addition to the chronology of famous Californians pub- 
lished in Overland Monthly from time to time. 
magazine to laud a man while he is alive rather than sing his praises after his death. 


It is the editorial policy of this 


Epitor OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
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PROFESSOR JOHN MUIR (FROM A SKETCH. ) 


| E OF California, with 
# our birthright of sun- 
shine and flowers, are 

wont to accept the dis- 


tinction with that 
complacency generally 
exhibited by any one 
whose earliest remem- 
brance follows him unchanged through 


life, and are likely to pay scant heed to 
those benefactors of natural science who 


‘have brought us to a clearer understand- 


ing of our environment. 

While unmistakably proud of the na- 
tional reputation of California as a State 
of flowery profusion, we might go a step 
farther and glance into the lives of the 
men who have brought us in touch with 
nature and given to the world the result 
of their labors. 

Perhaps the greatest natural scientist 
in the United States to-day, and to whom 
evefy cultured people of the globe are in- 
debted, is John Muir, the Burroughs of 
California, who has come out of the deserts 
and mountains with geological and_botani- 
cal treasures, and laid them at our feet 
that we might profit by his investigations. 

John Muir’s name: has been spoken in 
every corner of the globe; indeed, during 
his travels he has minutely studied from 
the frozen wilds of far Alaska to the trop- 
ics of South America and Africa. And 
while he has been studied much in the 
same manner in which he studies, he has 
seldom been met in the quiet of his library 
or his garden, or while applying himself 
to those pleasure-duties which o¢écupy him 
throughout the day, and at times far into 
the night. 

Muir has been likened to Joaquin Mil- 
ler, and the similarity in temperament and 
aim is closely akin. He possesses the same 
keen, dominant desire for shearing nature 
of the prosaic and treating it as the most 
beautiful handiwork of creation, as does 
the Poet of the Sierras. He would sleep 
in the fields that he might learn the flow- 
ers, or in the forests to be close with the 
trees as they tower above him. Beside a 
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rivulet or on barren plain, in valley or in 
the deep solitude of mountain peak, John 
Muir is content. All are his companions, 
his earth-born studies holding out new pos- 
sibilities with each visit, and appealing to 
him with a silent sympathy such as only 
years of close association can make possi- 
ble. 
While his literary efforts have seldom 
resolved themselves into verse, he writes 
with a wonderful mastery at his command, 
born of long years of study, concentration 
and affiliation with his subjects. Muir 
has spent years in the depths of the Yo- 
semite forests, and years more in the 
desolate wastes of Arizona’s deserts, com- 
muning with nature in her swaddling 
clothes, and studying, analyzing and not- 
ing. He declares the happiest days of his 
life have been spent on mountain side, in 
the*sun-baked deserts or beneath the shade 
of a redwood grove. A blanket and a lit- 
tle food in the wilderness transform it in- 
to a paradise to John Muir, for he long 
ago allied himself with primal conditions, 
and made them his life study. What he 
begins at such times as he is away from 
home, he completes in the quiet of his 
spacious residence, surrounded by massive 
and comprehensive volumes on _ geology 
and the sundry phases of plant life. 

Queer as it may seem, this venerable 
man no longer regards his hearthstone 
as 2 home, but purely as a place where he 
may have those conveniences, which are 
not at his command in a tent on mountain 
or plain. Save for the additional facilities 
to be obtained for study, he and the four 
walls of a house would be aliens, and, as 
he apologetically remarked some time ago 
to 9 man who said he was glad to see him 
home again: “Why, this isn’t my home. 
It is on the mountains or in Arizona. I’m 
simply here to secure that rest which my 
body demands. I am getting old, you 
know, and what was mere exercise a few 
years ago is fatiguing exertion now.” This 
is the artist speaking in Muir, and when 
it is known that he prefers a soughing west 
wind to the melody of other music for his 
De Profundis, it is not difficult to abide 
with him. 

In his selection of a home, Muir sought 
to combine massiveness with simplicity, 
and at the same time preserve harmony 
in the contrast. He chose the site for his 
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house in one of the most beautiful loca- 
tions in the Contra Costa Valley, where 
inspiration sighed with the winds and 
where he could perchance dream himself 
back to the Yosemite and fear no disap- 
pointment upon awakening. 

Sheltered on one side by a wooded hill 
and surrounded on three others by vine- 
yard, orchard and stream, overlooking 
miles of rolling landscape, and in the 
very shadow of towering Mt. Diablo, this 
mansion commands a magnificent scope 
of view. In the garden he planted count- 
less varieties of tree and shrub, and let 
nature run riot in luxuriance. Pine and 
palm and cacti bow to each other in the 
breezes while the thousand scents of bud- 
ding fruit trees waft themselves incense- 
like through his study window. A wind- 
ing walk of:concrete leads around the 
place through profusions of bloom and 
fruit, and four stately tropical palms 
stand sentinel like before his door. 

Within, one is introduced to simple 
elegance. The hardwood floors are hid- 
den by rich Oriental rugs, and the recep- 
tion room, with its immense fireplace and 
paintings of the Yosemite, proclaim the 
aged master of the place an artist by tem- 
perament and taste. No glaring mon- 
strosities of the wood turner’s art are to 
be seen in any corner, for he carefully 
planned the furnishings, and brought 
with him nothing that could not serve 
some end other than display. Two Morris 
chairs, a rocker, table or two, several pic- 
tures and bits of petrified wood on the 
long, narrow mantel-piece about the 
chimney, comprise the furnishings and 
combine the antique with the modern. 

But there are evidences of/a more fem- 
inine hand in the appointmefit of the room 
than John Muir would perhaps care to 
have called his. Off in a corner is a settle 
almost hidden by handworked fancy pil- 
lows. one with the letters “U. C.” worked 
in blue and gold, another with a painting 
of a California poppy, and still one more 
with a Gibson ‘creation worked through 
the facing in silk and water color. 

Let it be known here that John Muir 
does not live alone, nor study without a 
companion. 'The feminine touches were 
the work of Miss Helen Muir, daughter 
of the house, and a true product of the 
West. While we drew mental pictures of 
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her, expecting the appearance of a young 
woman in fluffy creations of a_ stylish 
dress-maker, the Troy maiden entéred— 
frank, healthy-cheeked and with a firm 
tread, which bespoke an outdoor life. A 
blue army shirt, string tie, old skirt and 
heavy boots, gauntleted, and wearing the 
regulation cowboy hat, she stood before 
us with a grace of manner which would 
have put to shame her sisters of silks and 
satins. 

Would Mr. Muir be interviewed? No, 
she hardly believed he would. But we 
might try. “There’s nothing like making 
the attempt,” she hastily temporized, with 
a laugh, and vanished to her father’s 
study. While awaiting her return, we had 
ample time to study the scenes which un- 
folded themselves on three sides through 
the windows of the room. To the south 
lay the Santa Fe viaduct, the longest in 
California, piercing the hills on one end 
and losing itself in a tunnel on the other. 
Muir station, named after the aged nat- 
uralist some years before, stood off to the 
east, while the valley below, blinking in 
the early afternoon sunlight, wandered 
vagrantly to north and south. 
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I will not soon forget my first impres- 
sion of John Muir. Many times had I 
seer. his photographs, but until now had 
never grasped his hand, a hand, by the 
way, as creased as his broad face, and still 
retaining a strength at 70 that many of 
half his age might envy. He was seated 
as we entered, and closely bent with micro- 
scope to his eye studying the formation of 
a bit of petrified wood. His greeting was 
hearty, his grip firm, and his words echo- 
ing a strange note. It was as though he 
had partaken of the strength of his sub- 
jects. as though the blood in his veins 
ran iron, and his eyes were of steel. There 
was a vigor and manhood about John 
Muir that stamped him as strong of mind 
as of limb, and possessing the full cour- 
age of his convictions. 

His face must appeal to any student of 
human nature seeking facial expression, 
of an underlying great mind and learning. 
The brow, while lined with deep furrows, 
is lofty, and his hair, almost iron-gravy, 
sweeps well back from the forehead, while 
the eye-brows have adopted that quizzical 
contraction following constant study and 
deep thought. The eyes themselves -are 
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well apart and clear, the cheek-bones set- 
ting well up above his beard and lending 
them additional intellectual tone. Could 
one penetrate the bushy beard which 
sweeps down upon his breast, the same 
effective strength which characterizes the 
rest of his face and personality would 
show its lines about his mouth. But John 
Muir never shaves, and nature, curbed to 
a rough nicety, has not felt the blade of 
razor. And to see him and study the con- 
tour of his face would mean to agree that 
the cultured and kindly eyes, the fearless 
poise of his head and the wrinkles born 
of long application, would not well per- 
mit of the sacrifice of his beard. It is to 
him that “something” which is the dis- 
tinctive feature of all great men. With- 
out it, his appearance would be so altered 
as to be almost unrecognizable. He is 
strong in mind, body and personality. To 
meet him is to be won by his quiet com- 
mandery, and to know him is to be infused 
with his strength. 

John Muir is distinctly of the great 
West, and not alone that, he is of Cali- 
fornia, with the rugged vigor of the 


mountain air in his lungs and the fires of 


Southern deserts in his eyes. Give him 
the open country or the wooded hill, the 
grandeur of the Yellowstone or the barren 
wastes of an alkali plain, and in one, as 
in the other, he sees only that which is 
beautiful, although to any but a lover of 
God’s own nature there could be no pleas- 
ing significance. 

His study represents the work of a life- 
time in contents. Unlike the dens of 
many scientists and naturalists, this room 
is scrupulously clean, and even the shelves 
and ¢ases of minerals, relics of the Indian 
age and phenomena of land and sea, are 
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carefully dusted. In themselvts, all of 
these things may be considered trivial, but 
they reflect John Muir in many ways, and 
are typical of the nature of this great and 
good man. 

In the early morning he is about in 
the grounds watching the growth of his 
garden, and pruning, transplanting or 
studying the trees and shrubs. An hour 
or more he spends thus, learning the leaves 
and flowers, and calling the birds from the 
orchard below to flock about his feet. As 
an exponent of the simple life, John Muir 
is a distinct type. His strength is even 
stronger because of its simplicity, and yet 
to watch him at his work, few would deem 
his duties a pastime. During the re- 
mainder of the day, he may be found in 
his den either with microscope—as we 
came upon him—or adding closely writ- 
ten lines to a voluminous manuscript, 
which, dealing with the result of his re- 
search, is shortly to appear in book form. 
He works leisurely but steadily, and if he 
is fatigued at evening, his face fails to 
show it. 

It is wonderfully quiet about John 
Muir’s unique home. There is nothing to 
disturb his solitude save the occasional 
rumble of a train across the viaduct, and 
this, soon losing itself in an echo among 
the hills, is the connecting link of the 
Primitive and Modern in his life. 

At night he scorns the bondage of his 
room for a couch on the dormer balcony. 
With the weird wail of a skulking coyote 
or the screech of a distant owl coming to 
him as a call from the great wilderness, 
he knows and loves so well, the goodnight 
twitter of his feathered friends lulls him 
to sleep and rest for the few hours be- 
tween darkness and dawn. 
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BY M. GRIER KIDDER 








We have heard from Mr. Kidder on socialism and spiritualism, and his caustic 
cpigrams have started no end of storm centers. 
though we may entirely disagree with him in his conclusions, we must admit that 
he has told whatever he has had to say well. 
month’s issue, and it will be found quite as interesting to the readers of the Overland 
Monthly as the articles on Socialism and Spiritualism. 


of a treat in an ungloved handling of Christian Science in a near number. 


Mr. Kidder’s style is taking, and 


for this 


Anarchy is the subject 


We are promised something 
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ALK IS. the popular 
safety valve, loquacity 
the solace of the vul- 
gar, “hot air? the 
comfort of the 
wretched. Think of 
being poverty struck 
and dumb! Money- 

less and mum! hard yp and tongue-tied! 
Empty heads, empty pockets, empty bellies 
and wind are in necessary partnership. The 
failure naturally seeks the variety of re- 
iorming his neighbor or Government, slops 
over with home-made theories for foreign 
practice; perhaps the hardest thing for a 
fellow to say who has nothing to say is to 
say it. He that hath ears to hear, let him 
bray! The absence of practice leaves a 
vacuum that nothing but theory can fill; 
imagination is the ape of thought, and it 
is a poor fool who can’t elaborate a night- 
mare that the wisest man can’t realize. If 
a theory doesn’t fit the age, it is not im- 
proved by calling it ahead of the age; its 
only proof of usefulness is its adapta- 
tion to present practice, to the needs of its 
birth day. Many a man thinks he is a 
century ahead of his age, who is only a 
week ahead of the police, several of us 
are looking ahead because we are scared to 
look behind. Reformation is the recrea- 
tion of failure, the mission of him who 
has missed everything else; nobody de- 
votes his time to others who hasn’t first 
wasted it on himself. Every day I meet 


people who, having outrun creation, ere 
waiting for evolution to catch up. 

The wise Government. knows it can do 
anything with its people if it permits them 
to threaten to do anything to it; the peo- 
ple pay no attention to tyranny till tyr- 
anny pays attention to trifles. The great 
unwashed threaten ‘out their fury, as they 
sweat out a fever. EHarnestness is born of 
silence, determination of taciturnity, des- 
peration of contemplation; no man can 
think much without thinking he is im- 
posed on. But those who boil over with 
protestations, resolutions and warnings, 
blow off their danger harmlessly ; merely a 
case of “blow hard” or blow up! bluster 
or blood! mutter or murder! Frederick the 
Great, when laughing at a cartoon of him- 
self, said: 

“My people and I have made this agree- 
ment: They are to say what they please, 
and I am to do what I please.” He was a 


‘ zoologist. 


This doctrine holds good in married 
life; the husband’s doing is in proportion 
to the wife’s saying, the more lip the more 
liberty, the more fret the more freedom! 
So when you pity a wife for “bearing her 
cross in silence,” be ready to transfer 
some sympathy to the husband—he’ll need 
it. I know of nothing more suspicious 
than a wife who smiles sweetly and acqui- 
esces, cheerfully believes everything her 
husband says, but with that far-away look 
in her eyes. Talk is the flood-gate of the 
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emotions, and a woman never forgets what 
she had to say till she says it. 

With the mob, suppressed talk festers 
into deed. Of course, dangerous dema- 
gogues merit official notice, but honoring 
with a six months’ sentence every vaga- 
bond who bespatters the flag is making 
first class martyrs from fourth-class mar- 
tyr material; the best remedy for foul 
breath is fresh air; I condescend to spit 
down on no man who tries ineffectually to 
spit up to me. The populace never wants 
to bite till forbidden to growl, to show its 
teeth till muzzled. Then it comes near 
enough to thinking to prove that a 
thoughtless Government encourages a 
thoughtful people. Woe betide a Govern- 
ment whose populace has chosen common- 
sense as a variety. Think of all the great 
upheavals of the past, of the stupidity of 
rulers who surrendered the power of mak- 
ing history to their mobs. “The current 
that, with gentle murmur, glides, thou 
knowest being stopp’d impatiently doth 
rage,” which fits: alike the limpid brook 
and the sewer. Physical monotony often 
breeds mental variety; what the eye can’t 
see the fancy must visit. The masses must 
talk of what they don’t understand if they 
talk at all, and who talks of the unknown 
without enlisting the aid of his imagina- 
tion ? 

Liberty is never nearer theoretical 
license than when the mob threatens, nor 
Government nearer practical tyranny than 
when it disputes with the mob over the 
dividing line. No free Government can af- 
ford to be impatient of irresponsible as- 
persion. Every time we arrest a man for 
talking treason, we levy on conservatism 
for a precedent, invoke memory for a 
model; let us not forget the ocean of 
blood and tears necessary to dissolve the 
chains tnex shackled us to the corpse of 
the dea past. Folly unheeded advertises 
its own foolishness, but folly pilloried into 
notice by Government recognition too 
often masquerades in the stolen garb of 
persecuted liberty. It is to the imprison- 
ing of John Wilkes for writing treason 
that England owes her freedom of the 
press; Wilkes was a drunken, worthless 
vagabond, but that moral. compost nour- 
ished the tree of liberty. The fact is, 
crucifixion will glorify any old thing. Bet- 
ter one crank escape who performs what he 
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promises than that ten be convicted for 
promising what twenty can’t perform; 
better the flag be “insulted” by the rabble 
than the rabble know that it can insult 
the flag. 

If the orator have a practical follow- 
ing, if his past realization endorse his 
present threat, jail him without mercy, for 
the flag that can’t protect the respecta- 
bility it represents is fit to flap only above 
a pest house. But arresting every whisky 
inspired anarchist for possible future mur- 
der would call for confining every social- 
ist spouter for probable present insanity. 
The United States Government has chased 
Emma Goldman from ocean to ocean till 
it has invested her with a national. repu- 
tation, and, let me suggest, that a bad 
reputation, if there be enough of it, some- 
times is as useful as a good one. If the 
woman be guilty, imprison her, and keep 
her imprisoned; if she be innocent, let 
her alone! 

Anarchy would be too idiotic for seri- 
ous refutation if it were not for this offi- 
cial sanction. I have interviewed anar- 
chists recently, and they told me that Miss 
Goldman is elated with the importance 
thrust upon her; the entire menagerie are 
hurrahing over what they call her “free 
advertisement.” And no wonder, when 
every dirt-encrusted Dago or Kalmuck 
Tartar who ferments with this filthy hog- 
wash is dignified with the title of “dan- 
gerous man to the United States Govern- 
ment.” Emma Goldman may have talked 
too much, probably did, if she talked at 
all; may have said what she oughtn’t, 
probably did, if she tried to say only what 
she ought. Personally, I have either to 
say nothing, which I find very difficult, or 
to say something to shock folks, which I 
find less difficult and much more agreeable, 
and I am no anarchist either. People who 
read what I write suggest various remedies 
for my complaint, none of which meet my 
approval. Most folks who diagnose my 
symptoms call me a dyspeptic; others in- 
sist that I have been crossed in love, and 
one distant sister offered to give me “ab- 
sent treatment.” I suggested that a little 
propinquity be thrown in, till she sent me 
her photograph, when I became reconciled 
to the remote. Yes, I have been called 
everything but anarchist, Christian Scien- 
tist and pious, and one admirer went so 
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far as to tell me “I was a socialist, but 
didn’t know it.” I told him that ac- 
counted for my being one, and I hoped 
nobody else would know it. But like most 
folks, I have some pet theories which I 
am convinced, if realized, would make us 
a great nation. Of course, there would 
be a marked decrease in our numerical 
importance, but what would be left would 
excel in quality; but revenons a nos mou- 
tons ! 

Burke called the Russian Government 
‘Despotism tempered with assassination.” 
Ours strikes me as liberty distempered 
with immigration. We call our country 
“the asylum for the oppressed,” and com- 
plain of oppression, open our ports and 
marvel at our crime, invite the rag-tag 
and bob-tail of God’s creation, and won- 
der because they don’t behave. When I 
began house-keeping, I furnished it with 
fly-paper, but forgot to shut the windows! 
While a free Government is the best for 
raising good folks, it is the worst for cur- 
ing bad ones; while keeping the straight 
from getting crooked, it doesn’t make the 
crooked straight; our mistake is trying to 
run a republic and a reformatory under 
the same constitution. No man who re- 
sorts to crime where there is some excuse 
is going to keep from it where there is no 
excuse. Blowing up people for profit is 
likely to grow into blowing them up for 
pastime, and the anarchist who decom- 
pounds a Ozar because he should, will 
probably disintegrate a citizen because he 
can; habit, like fire and whisky, is a good 
servant, but a bad master. Think of one 
of these advocates for sudden expansion 
thousands of miles from his native hunt- 
ing grounds, and hard up for game! 
There are no czars; grand dukes are at a 
premium; he may be reduced to govern- 
ors, even mayors, or at a pinch, to super- 
visors. Think of being reduced to a 
supervisor! ‘Think of a supervisor any- 
how! 

In Russia a fellow has to be illegally 
bad to keep from being legally worse, to 
expand somebody else unconstitutionally 
to avoid being contracted constitutionally. 
There is no compromise between the some- 
thing he wants to be and the nothing he 
doesn’t want to be. There dynamite is 
one of the essentials, the only creator of 
political vacancy, the sole promoter of 
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official variety. When a Russian office- 
holder resigns, he is said to hand in his 
resignation with conspicuous precipi- 
tancy. When the last grand duke retired 
from office, he forgot to take over fifty 
per cent of himself with him; I am told 
they advertised for his head; death is said 
to have been sudden. Now, don’t you 
know it wouldn’t require a resort to such 
logic to convince your uncle that he is 
officially superfluous! I dote on political 
preferment, but I want my resignation to 
be more gradual ; when I prepare to plunk 
the celestial catgut, I don’t want to gyrate 
over the pearly gates like a ricochet 
shot; I am nothing if not dignified. What 
was left of the Grand Duke left a wife, 
presumably a widow, and she visited the 
anarchist in jail. I don’t know what she 
said to him; probably asked him if “his 
mother wasn’t a woman ;” at least, that is 
what all the pious old ladies ask me when 
I say I don’t believe in eternal punish- 
ment. I can’t express a contrary opinion 
nowadays without some old woman doubt- 
ing the sex of my maternal ancestry; no- 
body ever wants to know if my father 
wasn’t a man. I own to being afflicted 
with several of the idiosyncracies of gen- 
ius, but in a few of the essentials I am 
emphatically with the majority. How- 
ever, this is by the way. 

In England the anarchist says what he 
wants, which keeps him from doing what 
the Government doesn’t want. John Bull 
knows that as there is just so much growl 
in man and snarl in woman, the only safe 
method is leaving human nature un- 
corked. The result is, everybody who has 
something to say he oughtn’t to say, goes 
there to say it, and everybody who has 
something to do he oughtn’t to do, comes 
here to do it. Living near me is a wo- 
man with the feminine mania for squall- 
ing for somebody she knows is beyond 
hearing abnormally developed. She is 
silent all day; too industrious to gossip, 
too busy to chatter; but about dusk she 
steps out-doors and erupts vociferously: 
“Willyum!” “O’Willyum!” “You Weel- 
yum!” “You Weelyum!” The _ con- 
sciousness that the unresponsive William 
is probably in an adjoining township ex- 
erts no deterrent influence; just so much 
congested “Weelyum” clamoring for exit; 
that’s all! Do I make myself clear? 
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We can’t make folks do as we wish in 
silence; obedience is naturally tempered 
with protest, surrender seasoned with con- 
dition, submission mixed with “back 
talk;” the tyrant’s mistake is claiming 
the shadow with the substance. When I 
was a boy, old folks would fall upon child- 
ren and larrup blazes out of them, and 
whale them harder for yelling. The ac- 
cepted belief among parents in my ac- 
cursed childhood was that the worse you 
licked a young one the more he was sup- 
posed to evince a silent appreciation of 
the favor bestowed. I have no hesitation 
in saying that forty years ago the average 
boy who wasn’t an anarchist at heart 
where his father was concerned, and did 
not number paracide among the cardinal 
virtues, was the exception. And what are 
ignorant people but grown children, and 
what should a Government be but a 
father, a modern father. 
exasperating to hear these ruffians _ be- 
smirch the flag, and I wish every one who 
fouls the air made sacred by that banner 
could be punished; but mark you, a little 
legal notice of much illegal talk inflames 
more public sympathy, always on tap in 
the Anglo-Saxon breast.-The fault-finder 
with this Government is necessarily a 
refugee from a worse one. The apprecia- 
tion of liberty is to him an acquired taste, 
and a run-away Russian is as much out 
of place here as Balaam’s ass would be in 
grand opera, or a socialist as chairman of 
a committee de lunatico inquerendo. Do I 
make myself clear? 

We are drifting, of course, toward 
greater liberty, and as we fit ourselves for 
it, we shall rationally demand it and suc- 
cessfully achieve it. The license of yes- 
terday is as much the liberty of to-day as 
the liberty of to-day will be the tyranny 
of to-morrow; what could our ancestors 
have done with our freedom? Conferring 
upon us the liberty that will alone satisfy, 
and assimilate with our posterity would 
be casting a mighty good quality of pearls 
before a mighty poor quality of swine; 
freedom suitable for a gentleman wouldn’t 
fit this generation. We have earned only 


what we have; there is nothing more dan- 
gerous than a free man who has not served 
an apprenticeship to his freedom; the 
trouble with the American mob is, it has 
been suffered to bite off more than it can 
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chew. “Government by the people!” 
What are the people but a drove of bi- 
pedal live stock, flattered with lies and 
cajoled with superstition; boasting of 
what they will do and doing what they 
are told; bragging of their liberty in one 
breath, hurrahing for the politician and 
hallelujahing for the priest in the next, 
belly-aching about their “rights” and 
throwing a somersault in adoration at 
the sight of a rum-soaked agitator or a 
jackleg soul saver. If you live in San 
Francisco, invoke your memory for an ob- 
ject lesson in “Government by the peo- 
ple.” The golden age of do-as-you-please 
may dawn on this country, but when the 
sun rise of license begins to suck the 
stinking fog of equality from the social 
muck heap, I shall emigrate, follow the 
suggestion of the Irishman who said: “If 
the Americans don’t like our counthry, 
let them lave it!” 

American anarchy is one of these ideal- 
istic nightmares resulting from an at- 
tempt of diluted European gastric juice 
to digest concentrated liberty. Every age 
has its trials, every generation its dis- 
couragements, but free Government, like 
charity, “suffereth and is kind;” its es- 
sence is standing what it can to show what 
it can stand. This glib talk of hanging 


Tom and Dick for countenancing what 
hanged Harry has done, is waste of 
breath; who doesn’t approve of some- 


thing which, if he did, would merit the 
noose? It isn’t what the mob says, but 
what it does; not what it plans, but what 
it executes; barking dogs seldom bite; few 
jackasses kick while braying. A good 
law fulminates almost as much growl as a 
bad law; the justice of an injunction does 
not insure ready obedience; there is an 
irrepressible conflict between “Thou shalt 
not!” and “I want to!” Quarantine is 
useful, but the quarantine officer is un- 
popular ; all sick arrivals cuss him. What 
keeps down small pox? Do you know any 
more vociferous fellow-citizens than our 
anti-vaccinationists? Few admire a 
policeman ; he is, to most folks, not their 
protector, but a uniformed threat with his 
eye ever upon the innocent, expecting 
their guilt. Yet abolishing the policeman 
for what he would do if we deserved it 
calls for annulling the street scavenger 
because he proves that we are not so clean- 
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ly as we should be; remedies are rarely 
pleasant, or smell sweet, but without them 
we should be more unpleasant and smell 
worse. We must be kept from doing as 
much as we wish to keep us from doing 
more than we should; few of us can satisfy 
ourselves without dissatisfying others; 
there is nothing I suspect more than the 
perfectly comfortable man. When you 
meet a fellow with “no kick coming,” 
watch him! 

As to deporting the anarchists, how do 
we know the Czar wants them; as to 
hanging them, how do we know. the devil 
wants them? From the latest advices, 
both rulers had their hands full. As they 
are here, we should treat them with ap- 
parent indifference and eternal vigilance ; 
humor the promiser, hang the performer! 
Suppose some anarchist, after reading 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox on Reincarnation 
should fling a bomb loaded with brains at 
Mr. Hearst! Worst of all, suppose it hit 
him! Would that call for imprisoning all 
the anti-Hearsts? A man may believe in 
somebody else doing something that he 
wouldn’t do himself. I often do. Per- 
sonally, I should rejoice at a general anar- 
‘chist exodus, but they won’t “dust,” and 
when anybody is bombarded, I should ap- 
prove of hanging all connected with the 
bombardment, not because they would be 
anarchists, but because they would be 
murderers. But perhaps some anarchists 
are not expansionists. In the mean time, 
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Emma Goldman is buzzing from pillar to 
post, talking nonsense and escorted by de- 
tectives and city police, with the United 
States Government as advance agent. 
Although a born American, I am no 
statesman, but it seems to me that if we 
have a pair of self-evident facts down fine 
they are that Government by the tyrant 
and Government by the people are fail- 
ures. There is but one “ocracy” worse 
than autocracy or “mobocracy,” and that 
is, that filthy buzzards, theocracy, that 
fattens on either. “The greatest possible 
good for the greatest possible number” is 
secured as much by a minority of one as 
by a majority of millions. The trouble 
lies not so much in the fact that our rep- 
resentatives represent their constituents 
too little, but that they represent them too 
much. The only guarantee of good Gov- 
ernment is the “people’s representatives” 
forgetting the people as soon after election 
as possible. But the people have the 
franchise, and we must do the best we can 
till relief comes from death, the State’s 
prison and the public school. And in 


closing, let me say I am yet to hear an 


anarchist insult our public school, and I 
have more respect for the man who insults 
everything else we have and honors that, 
than for him who honors everything else 
and insults that without which the stars 
and stripes would be “a filthy rag fouling 
the air in which it waves.” Do I make 
myself clear? 


STRONGER THAN DEATH 


BY CLARENCE H. URNER 


If Love be strong as Death, can it grow old | 
Ere Death be dead and earth be passed away? 
If Love be strong as Life, what heart can say 
That it shall pass when earth is ashes cold 
And whirled in space like haze; when stars of gold 
No more burn in their socket; when the gray 
Gaunt ghost of Death at dawn of Judgment Day 
Slinks from the Book as glittering leaves unfold? 
And so, when Time and Place give up the strife 
With Fate, when sea is mist and worlds are haze, 
Love, wreathed with amaranth and asphodel, 
Shall read the names writ in the Book of Life: 
But Death who strove with Love in earthly days 
Is not therein; his name is writ in Hell. 
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BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON 
Late Lieutenant U. S. Navy. 


7 HE DEVELOPMENT 

; of the United States 

Navy from the dis- 

graceful depths of 

impotence to which it 

was permitted by apa- 

thetic Congresses to 

fall during the years 

immediately following the Civil War, to 

its present proud position as second in 

power among the navies of the world, was 

made possible only by painstaking study 

and faithful work by our naval construc- 

tors. The United States navy of to-day 

is, in point of fact, a product of the past 

twenty-five years only, the rehabilitation 

of the fleet having been inaugurated in 

1883, at which time our fleet was such in 

name only, consisting solely of a few old 

fashioned wooden vessels and a handful 

of worthless iron-clad monitors, relics of 
the Civil War. 

During what may be termed the dark 


ages of the navy, the period between the 
old and the new, there were fitful and 
feeble attempts made toward an improve- 


ment, but they amounted to nothing, 
save as lessons in experience, that good 
but costly teacher. Among the products 
of our shipyards during that period were 
some specimens of naval architecture 
which were decided curiosities, well wor- 
thy of preservation in nautical museums. 
They were all the result of that tendency, 
which keeps cropping up in many minds 
at periodic intervals, to invent something 
that will “revolutionize naval warfare.” 

These remarkable products revolution- 
ized nothing. The mere fact that they 
ever took tangible shape goes merely to 
prove the political pulls of their designers 
and the gullibility of Congressmen of the 
period, whose knowledge of naval affairs 
was meagre or nil. 

Four of these costly naval mistakes 
were the “‘Alarm,” the “Intrepid,” the 
“Vesuvius” and the “Katahdin.” The 
first two have gone to the junk-pile; the 
other two, although still retained on the 
navy list, will soon go there. 

The “Alarm” was born of the brain of 


the late Admiral D. D. Porter, U. S. N. 
She was about the size of the average tug- 
boat. Her bow had an armored ram, 
over which was the apparatus for rigging 
out a long spar, with a torpedo fixed at 
its end. Mounted on the forecastle, so 
as to fire directly ahead, was a big smooth- 
bore 15-inch gun, using a spherical shell 
such as was provided to the Civil War 
Monitors. It was Porter’s idea to have 
this craft plunge head on at the enemy, 
striking him with the ram, exploding the 
torpedo against his side and firing the 
gun simultaneously. The idea looked 
good to the imaginative, and had enough 
of the dramatic about it, together with 
Porter’s influence, to cajole Congress into 
appropriating money for the vessel’s con- 
struction. Another novelty in_ the 
“Alarm” was her “Fowler wheel,” a con- 
trivance to take the place of the ordinary 
propeller. It was claimed that the “Fow- 
ler wheel,” in a vessel like the “Alarm,” 
could develop more speed per horse-power 
than the ordinary helicoidal propeller, 
but it was a failure and is never heard of 
now. 

The “Alarm,” although completed and 
placed in commission, never saw active 
service. A few experiments with her 
showed that she was not at all alarming, 
being vulnerable to guns of medium cali- 
bre, liable to have her decks swept of men 
as soon as within musket or machine gun 
range of the enemy, and standing not a 
ghost of a chance of getting close enough 
to her target to use her spar torpedo or 
her ram. This, too, being in the “seven- 
ties,” was when the automabile torpedo 
and the rapid-fire gun were making their 
appearances on the stage of naval warfare, 
and throwing such a thing as the “Alarm” 
into ridicule. After a few years of going 
from navy-yard to navy-yard, and spend- 
ing long periods tied up to wharves, the 
“Alarm” was finally condemned and sold 
for old iron. 

The “Intrepid” followed the “Alarm.” 
She was supposed to be an improvement 
on the latter, and was given the formid- 
able title of a “torpedo ram.” She was 
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larger than the “Alarm,” swifter, carried 
a better battery, and was supposed to 
bring up to date the ideas embodied in her 
predecessor, but she amounted to nothing. 
Most of her life-time was spent laid up 
‘at the Brooklyn navy-yard, where she 
wound up her days as a training ship for 
the instruction of enlisted men in the use 
of the old-fashioned spar torpedos. She 
was cast aside for the same reasons that 
ended the “‘Alarm,” and served merely as 
another illustration of wasting money on 
the impracticable ideas of dreamers. Her 
name was given to a steel training-bark 
recently constructed at the Mare Island 
navy-yard. 

Then came the “Vesuvius.” She was 
built in 1887-88, but it was not until 1890 
that she was actually placed in commis- 
sion. If anything was calculated to stir 
the enthusiasm of the “revolutionizer* of 
naval warfare it was the “Vesuvius.” Her 
very name carried with it visions of a 
fierce crater belching forth fiery destruc- 
tion. She was designated as a “dynamite 
gunboat,” although the three long 15-inch 
pneumatic guns she carried in her bow 


used guri-cotton, instead of dynamite, in 


their projectiles. Dynamite could have 
been used, but gun-cotton was safer to 
transport and handle, and not much less 
destructive. Besides, “gun-cotton gun- 
boat” would not have been so awe-inspir- 
ing a title as “dynamite gunboat.” 

The “Vesuvius” was long, low and rak- 
ish, and developed on trial a speed of 
over 21 knots, which was high for that 
period—iwenty years ago. But she was 
built so delicately that when going at 
highest speed the resistance of the water 
bent her sharp bow out of the fore and aft 
line. This was remedied, however, by 
stiffening bars, and the little vessel—she 
displaced only 929 tons—was seaworthy. 

The “Vesuvius” was widely advertised, 
and great things were promised of her. 
It was eloquently told how the explosion 
of one of her high-explosive shells on the 
deck of a hostile battleship would un- 
doubtedly destroy the latter. It was 
shown how easy it would be for her to 
drop one or more of her shells, by high- 
angle fire, into an enemy’s fort and spread 
frightful havoc. She was hailed as a de- 
cided “revolutionizer.” Her pneumatic 
guns, it was demonstrated by actual prac- 


tice, could shoot reliably and drop de- 
structive shells with great precision. 

But while all the claims were made good 
difficulties arose. The effective range of 
the “Vesuvius” guns was not over three 
or four miles, possibly five at the out- 
side, with improved appliances. The or- 
dinary guns of an ordinary warship or 
fort have ranges up to 10 or 12 miles. The 
modern sea-fight begins at a range of 
seven miles. By the time the “Vesu- 
vius” could get close enough to do ac- 
curate shooting, even the 3-inch and 4- 
inch guns of the enemy would be pepper- 
ing away at her. No armor or other pro- 
tection whatever was provided for her, 
and she was therefore as vulnerable as a 
torpedo-boat. Her guns were mounted 
side by side in the bow, and could shoot 
ahead only, neither abeam nor astern. 
Torpedo-boats and destroyers make from 
25 to 35 knots, and these could come up 
from astern or abeam and destroy the 
“Vesuvius” with their little 6 and 14- 
pounders. 

It was seen early that the “Vesuvius” 
was doomed to failure, but, in answer to 
popular clamor, she was given a chance 
in actual fighting during the Spanish- 
American war. 

The “Vesuvius” joined Rear-Admiral 
W. T. Sampson’s blockading fleet off San- 
tiago de Cuba the second week in June, 
1898. She was kept well in the offing by 
day, so that she might not be seen, or at 
least recognized, by the Spaniards. About 
11 p. m. the night after her arrival, 
screened hy the flagship “New York,” she 
crept in close to the harbor mouth, and 
when about two miles off shore let go all 
three of her guns in rapid succession. 
One of the shells exploded close to the 
Socapa battery at the west side of the en- 
trance, making an enormous excavation in 
the ground, and although it did no mater- 
ial damage, showing what damage might 
have been done if dropped in the right 
place. Another shell exploded inside the 
harbor, and nearly swamped a Spanish 
destroyer, riding at anchor. by the com- 
motion it caused in the water. The third 
shell ‘fell harmlessly and unnoticed some- 
where. 

Qn two other occasions, the ‘Vesu- 
vius” shelled the harbor forts, but the de- 
struction wrought did not materially in- 
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jure the defenses. They were not well 
placed shots. 

The closeness to which the “Vesu- 
vius” had to approach her target to score 
a hit anywhere near it, and her consequent 
exposure to destruction herself, conclu- 
sively proved that the science of war had 
passed beyond her, and that she was a 
back-number. After the war, she was 
placed on the list of naval has-beens, fol- 
lowed the “Intrepid” into a navy-yard 
career, and is now ending her days as a 
training ship for specialists among the en- 
listed men of the navy. 

Incidentally it may be said that the 
failure of the “Vesuvius” sounded the 
death-knell of the much-vaunted pneu- 
matic guns such as she carried. Batteries 
of these had been mounted in the short 
fortifications in New York and-San Fran- 
cisco, but they have been condemned and 
sold, although having cost about $100,- 
000 each a few years ago. The “Vesu- 
vius” cost $350,000. 

Although built later than the “Vesu- 
vius,” the “Katahdin” was designed 


many years before; in fact, during the 
Civil War. She originated in the mind of 


the late Rear-Admiral Daniel Ammen, 
U. S. N., who conceived the idea of a 
totally unarmed vessel, heavily armored, 
making a huge projectile of herself, and 
relying wholly upon ramming, to sink her 
foe. In theory the “Katahdin,” at the 
time she was designed, had much to rec- 
ommend her. She lay very low in the 
water, and had no vertical sides whatever. 
She had a heavily armored turtle-back, 
the outboard edges of which meet the up- 
per ends of her up-curving floor-plates. 
She had a knife-edge all around the 
sides, and a-pointed nose at each end. 
Her general appearance resembled 
that of a somewhat flattened cigar, with 
blades at each side. Her smokestack had 
its lower part armored, and she carried 
a thickly armored conning tower forward, 
for her commanding officer to occupy in 
action; a sort of hood, with steel walls 18 
inches thick. All other protuberances 
above her turtle back could be shot away 
without serious injury. The general ap- 
pearance of the vessel. was that of a great 
whale, almost awash. 

In the days of the Civil War the “Ka- 
tahdin” would undoubtedly have been for- 
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midable and very valuable for harbor de- 
fense. Advances in naval construction 
made her out of date before she was built. 
For many years Ammen urged the value 
of his strange craft, and in her the imagi- 
native and the ignorant were again de- 
ceived. She seemed invulnerable and not 
to be repulsed. When the country, during 
the “eighties,” demanded a new navy, 
Ammen’s appeals were listened to, and 
Congress agreed to build the ram. 

The first difficulty arose before the 
“Katahdin” left the ways. It was shown 
that when going at her supposed maxi- 
mum speed of 17 knots, her nose would 
bury itself in the water and tend to make 
the vessel dive. To remedy this, a low 
rail or breakwater was built about the 
forecastle, leaving the sharp ram project- 
ing beyond it. 

Then other difficulties appeared. The 
increasing efficacy of the automobile tor- 
pédo was one; the increased speed of war- 
ships was another. Torpedoes could 
make short work of the relatively slow 
“Katahdin,” and large war-vessels were 
then (1891-92) developing 18 knots and 
over, and could easily evade the ram if 
they wanted to. Although designed for 
17 knots, the “Katahdin” made but a 
trifle over 16 on trial. 

During the Spanish-American war the 
“Katahdin” was not used at all. She 
was in commission for a few years, but 
never did anything at all except lie at 
navy-yard docks and make short runs be- 
tween adjacent naval stations on the At- 
lantic coast. She was finally laid up, to 
await her sale as old junk, after having 
cost $930,000 for her construction. 

Worthless as these four and other cost- 
ly naval experiments have been, they have 
borne fruit in the shape of.the instruction 
they have given. They have served to les- 
sen the tendency to make wild inventions 
promising marvels, but based on ignor- 
ance or folly and accomplishing nothing. 
They have shown that the wisest course 
is to improve upon the patterns that have 
demonstrated their utility in actual -prac- 
tice, to profit by the lessons of actual 
warfare, and to abandon a seemingly good 
idea as soon as progress has passed beyond 
it. 

Naval construction and warfare ad- 
vance by evolution, not by revolution. 
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all readers. 





This true account of life on a battleship at Magdalena Bay will be of interest to 
The fleet is no longer a nine days’ wonder. 
world tour as a peace compeller. Many of the things told by Mr. Dugal will not be 
relished by the officers who are responsible for the food supply of Uncle Sam’s sea- 
fighters. The story is told in a blunt, seaman fashion, and is truly and humanly 
interesting.—EDITOR OVERLAND’ MONTHLY. 


It has left on its 








March 17, Saturday. 


NIGHT the Sat- 
urn, our supply ship, 
came in from the 
States, bringing 
stores, mail and coal. 
We were overjoyed 
to-see her being con- 

voyed into the harbor 
by the torpedo boat destroyer, which 
brought the mail on in, as the Saturn an- 
chored some distance out because of her 
deep draught. As it has been two weeks 
or more since we have had any mail, all 
hands were anxious to hear from friends 
and home. 

The little black destroyer charged down 
upen us through the dusk, like a phantom 
ship, her search-light playing from the 
bridge, and her band playing full blast 
from the quarter deck, making more noise 
than some minstrel troupe in front of a 
Powell street theatre. As she passed be- 
tween us and the flagship, we gave her a 
rousing cheer, the flagship did the same, 
and so she struck up an even livelier air 
by way of recognition of our applause. 
We were not applauding her music, how- 
ever, but her cargo of mail, and the ex- 
pedient method she had of delivering it. 
She stopped a few lengths away, and the 


steam launches of the various ships went 
alongside and received their mail. 

A large bag came to us and was read 
out as soon as it had been assorted, so we 
all spent the evening reading letters and 
papers from almost every quarter of the 
United States. Among our ship’s com- 
pany are to be found representatives of 
every State in thé union, and some that 
aren’t in the union. 


Fun at the Mess Table. 


Some of the ships have run short of 
supplies lately, and eating has been bad 
all around. Our commissary department 
ran short of flour, so we have been eating 
hard tack. I hope the Saturn has brought 
a large supply of flour, for then, if every- 
thing else gets so bad it cannot be eaten, 
we will live upon bread alone. 

The hard tack we have been eating 
was by no means the best in the land, be- 
ing that twenty-five hole brand which is 
manufactured in the East, and special care 
taken lest it be too nice, for in that case 
the sailors would eat too much of it. 
There would have been no complaint. to 
make, however, if it had not been full of 
small bugs. Each piece contained many 
hundreds of these little animals, and 
when it was broken on the table prepara- 
tory to being eaten, they scrambled hither 





This is a picture of the ship cook and the ward room cook at the galley door. 


The ship 


cook is what almost all ship cooks are, a mean, ill-natured Irishman, and the Jap is a great 
one to make pies and sell them to us fellows, making money on the side. 


and thither across the table, running un- 
der plates, into the meat pan, or around 
the coffee cups, anywhere to get out of 
sight. 

In preference to eating our meal, us fel- 
lows amused ourselves by having bug races 
down the center of the table. A dozen or 
more bugs would be entered into each 
race. Each member of the mess would 
own a bug and bet on him. After sev- 
eral try-outs, we could ascertain the dis- 
tance our bugs were best able to run, and 
in this way kept the competitive bugs in 
their respective classes. Some of them 
could run a speedy two plate length race, 
while others were longer-winded and could 
run a dozen plate lengths. If any bug 
tried to dodge out of the race he was dis- 
qualified, and his owner had to drown him 
in his coffee, and drink him; such was 
the harsh treatment of an unfair bug. 

This gay pastime caused much merri- 
ment and disturbance on the gun deck, for 
when the bugs were coming in on the home 
stretch, the fellows could not contain 
themselves and shouted with glee. 

We lived three days on bug races and 
hilarity, when the captain learned the 
cause of our joy and forced a change in 
our menu. Our stomachs were getting 
pretty flat anyway, so we did not make any 
protest at the change. Of course, there is 


always a large supply of fish. Every day 
there are fishing parties from the different 
ships, who go out and catch loads of Span- 
ish mackerel. But a fellow gets tired 
of fish three times a day; you would think 
so at any rate if you happened to hear 
some of the remarks which are handed 
across the mess table when all hands 
sit down to a dinner consisting of fish 
and hard tack. 


Predicament of the Boatswain. 


A very peculiar thing happened out on 
the target range yesterday. The repair 
boat had come up to mark the holes in the 
target after a string of shots had been 
fired, as it is customary to do, while the 
ship steamed slowly around past the tar- 
get out toward the range to fire another 
string of shots. In the meantime the crew 
of the repair launch found that they had 
left some things that they needed in an- 
other boat, which was anchored off a safe 
distance from the target raft. The war- 
rant officer in charge of the repairing crew 
thoughtlessly ordered the launch to go af- 
ter the necessaries while he remained on 
the raft to fix the target. He never once 
thought of the ship or those on board, who 
knew nothing of his being on the raft. Af- 
ter they had seen the launch shove off out 
of range of the shots, they naturally 
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enough assumed that all of the repairing 
party had gone with it. 
The ship soon came round into the 
range; since no one took the trouble to 
scrutinize the raft with a glass, all was 
supposed to be ready to commence firing. 
Accordingly the powder flag was run up 
to the fore truck, the speed increased to 
ten knots, and a short blast blown on the 
whistle, the signal to commence firing. 
When the man on the raft heard the 
whistle blow, and saw the big red powder 
flag flying at the fore truck, he realized in 
an instant the perilousness of his situation. 
He was frantic with fear, for he could 
plainly see one of the eight-inch guns 
pointing directly at him. How carefully 
it had been loaded and primed! With 
what precision the pointer was drawing a 
bead on the bull’s-eye—or perhaps it was 
he the bead was drawn upon instead of the 
black spot on the target. Even as he 


looked, he fancied he saw the flame leap 
out of the muzzle of the gun, and the great 
mass of steel come for him like lightning. 
He leaped to the end of the raft and looked 
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across the water at the steam launch, a 
half mile away. Alas! no help could be 
expected from it; he gazed into the water 
under him, and thought of jumping into 
it, but to what avail? If the shot struck 
anyway near him, the shock and splash 
would probably kill him; besides the bay 
was full of sharks. No, it would not be 
wise to jump overboard. In his despera- 
tion, he looked with eyes of terror again 
at the ship; still the gun did not go off, 
and it seemed to him a minute since the 
whistle had blown, yet all this had trans- 
pired in five seconds. The next instant 
his rapidly contriving brain hit upon an 
idea. He would cut the halyard which held 
the target up. Quick as a flash his knife 
was out and the first halyard cut; one end 
of the target fell, and then the other as 
quickly as he could spring across the raft. 
He had saved his life; they could not 
shoot now, for there was nothing to shoot 
at. 

It is said that the pointer of the eight- 
inch gun was in the act of squeezing the 
electric bulb which would have sent two 
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DOING THE RIGHT ACT AT ONE OF THE TRI- ANNUAL GOOD FEEDS : OF THE 
NAVY. FOURTH OF JULY DINNER AT ANACORTES, WASH., 1906. 

There are flags on either side, awning overhead. Taken in port gangway of the Princeton. 
My last Fourth in the navy and about my best.As far as you can see on right are: Sinnott, E., 


Hyres, Austin, Dawson, J. P., Simmons, C. J. 


Dirk, Kenyon, H. On left are: Furrey Kramer, 


Hannemann, C. A., Reiss, C. C., McDermott, Dawson, D. F., Petersen, J. 


hundred and fifty pounds of steel flying 
at the target, when it dropped, and he 
turned around with a queer look on his 
face and remarked: “Why, there’s some- 
body on that raft!” Glasses were trained 
on the raft, and the excited boatswain 
discovered, none too soon for the benefit 
of his carcass. His foolishness got him 
into the predicament, and his wits had 
to work overtime getting him out of it 
alive. 

The Admiral ond some of his staff 
have gone away on a hunting expedition. 
They sent in for some fresh supplies, and 
the Flag Lieutenant ordered that one of 
our steam launches take them some fresh 
water, some coal and various things to eat. 
Since it is nearly fifty miles up through 
the narrow lagoons to where their camp 
is situated, the trip is an arduous one, es- 
pecially here where the sun plays such 
an important part in one’s misery. 

These gentleman hunters remind me of 
a lot of cockneys fresh from London, for, 
if they get a poor little rabbit or a sparrow 
cornered where they can blow it to an 


atom with a big blunderbuss shot-gun, 
their pulse quickens with excitement for 
the hunt, and, in their enthusiasm, they 
cluster around the vanquished game and 
propose to extend their expedition, since 
they have been so successful, and immedi- 
ately send for more supplies and ammu- 
nition. They are recounted aft as great 
hunters, which tickles their vanity and 
causes them to set their heart upon some 
great day when they can surprise a whole - 
flock of sparrows and ruthlessly kill them, 
before they can take flight. 


March 19, Monday. 


The new week brings no change what- 
ever in our routine drills. We go to morn- 
ing inspection and quarters at nine-thirty, 
man the loading machine for about fifteen 
minutes, then go to “ping pong” and fire 
a few dozen shots each out of the small 
gun fast to the big one. After that, we 
do as we like until one-thirty, when the 
one-pounders are manned for a half hour 
or so, which concludes the drills of the 
day. 
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Deck Gossip. 


The hot day drags on, the bay lies calm 
and serene; we ride at a slack chain. The 
incessant boom, boom, of the great guns, 
being fired out on the range, sweeps in 
upon us, breaking into the stillness of the 
afternoon, reminditig us drowsy sailors 
that it will soon be our turn to go out 
there and break some of those records 
the other ships have made. 

Several of the boys are lying at my 
feet taking it easy, up here under the fo’- 
castle awning.. ‘They are telling each 
other the gossip of the ship, and stating 
their varied opinions concerning the food 
we have been getting lately. “I think 
there should be more to eat on this 
wagon,” said the first. “This paymaster 
is getting to be as bad a belly-robber as the 
one we used to have, the ‘Charley boy’ who 
wanted to spend as little of the depart- 
ment’s money as possible, so he could 
make an economical impression, and get 
shoved along the line faster. He ought 
to be shoved out of here.” “Yes; I think 
we should have rice and curry for supper,” 
says another, “but I’ll gamble they have 
fish and tack instead.” “Aw, rice and 
curry is no feed for supper; that’s a 
breakfast feed. They should have stewed 
prunes and macaroni,” said the first. “By 
the way, don’t you think ‘What you may 
call him’ eats more than his share at the 
mess. I saw him the other day on the gun 
deck before dinner was piped. He was at 
the mess table playing checkers with the 
plates while the mess cook was at the gal- 
ley for seconds on the beef. He moved 
them all around until he thought he had 
the biggest, then let it go at that. After 
he had scoffed all there was in the plate, 
he went to the galley and hit the cook for 
some more, but he got badly left. The 
cook yelled, ‘Get out, you dug-out, or [’ll 
swat you with a punky dish-towel.’ You 
ought to have seen him beat it aft. Some 
one asked him where he was going. ‘Why,’ 
he said, ‘to the ‘mast,’ of course, and get 
something to eat.’” “If I was the first 
luff.” said the first, “I would give him ten 
days in the brig instead of more grub.” 
“Yes,” said another, “that’s the way with 
this damned outfit—they feed a bum till 
he can’t hold any more, and starve a good 
mar till he runs away.’ Do you remember 
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the time I went up to the fixst luff with 
my plate, which held my entire meal. It 
consisted of a raw onion and a piece of salt 
horse the size of a peanut. Well, he looked 
at me, then at the plate in my hand, and 
said, ‘Isn’t that what the paymaster or- 
dered for dinner? I said I guessed he 
was the man who had ordered it alright. 
‘What more do you want? said he. [ 
thought if I could get the old man out 
I could win my point, so I says, ‘Oh, noth- 
ing more, except a pinch of salt to put on 
the onion; then I think, sir, that I will 
have had quite sufficient for any blue- 
jacket.’ That got him; he grinned and 
sent for the paymaster and commissary 
steward. The paymaster said to the stew- 
ard: “What’s the matter; why don’t you 
make out a decent bill of fare for the 
men?’ ‘TI acted on orders, sir; you said 
we didn’t have much rice or much cheese 
or much canned goods, so I gave them all 
you didn’t mention, which was salt pork 
and onions.’ ‘It seems,’ said the First 
Lieutenant, ‘that your store-rooms aren’t 
over-burdened with stores. We will notify 
the captain.’ , When the old man came out 
of the cabin where we were standing at 
the mast, the paymaster looked blank, an] 
the commissary shrugged his shoulders. 
Well, the captain gave it to the both of 
them ; he threatened breaking the commis- 
sary to a third-class yeoman, and putting 
the paymaster in his room if the like hap- 
pened again. He said: ‘I’ll have vou pro- 
vide the men with whatever they are sup- 
posed to have, and I’m sure it is not a 
miserable piece of meat and a raw onion; 
the funds supplied to this department are 
sufficient to cover any normal expenditure, 
and the men are to have what is rightfuily 
theirs.’ The paymaster gave us what he 
had after that anyway, so I did some good 
by going to the mast with my plate. 

“‘Suppose I had not gone, and set back 
with the rest of you fellows who have cold 
feet, and growled around up forward here 
among my ship-mates making all disagree- 
able. Don’t you think we would have 
been eating raw old rubbish yet? 

“T’ll tell you the old man don’t know 
half what goes on on this ship. That ex- 
tra duty the first luff gave you, I’ll bet he 
never knew a thing about, although he 
would have given you a hand full himself, 
if you happened to be run up by the 
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‘Jimmy legs’ for having clothes in the 
‘lucky bag,’ or shoes not shined at morn- 
ing quarters. The old man isn’t so bad 
as the first luff. 
_ “There’s that baker affair, and all that 
spoiled bread. It seemed he was trying 
to get square with the whole ship’s com- 
pany by making sour bread for us to eat. 
If I were the skipper of this wagon, I’d 
fix that baker; but there you are—the old 
man came forward to the galley and asked 
the baker about it. He put up such a ‘hot 
air talk’ that the captain believed him, 
and, hang me, if he didn’t get off without 
even getting a bawling out. 

“The ‘Jack of the Dust’ got three days 
double irons on bread and water for mere- 
ly stating that he wouldn’t go aft and 
break out the hard tack to take the place 
of all that sour bread or punk, while that 
baker got off Scot-free, and he was to 
blame for the whole business. Wouldn’t 
that kind of justice frost you, though ?” 

Such was the talk of those idle fellows 
at my feet, until they finally tired of 
hearing each other’s complaints. Every 
man of them has some sort of grievance 
to talk about, and when they have nothing 
better to do, they are fond of criticising 
their superiors. 

Sailors are notorious growlers, and if 
they cannot find one thing to grow] about, 
they will another; one time it is because 
they don’t get any liberty; the next time 
it is about their food, whether they are 
getting the best or not, they can at least 
find fault with the way it is cooked, and 
they are usually right about that part 
and wrong about almost everything else 
they choose to growl about. 


March 20, Tuesday. 


The Sea Tragedy. 


A most thrilling spectacle was carried 
on before our eyes to-day. Three kings 
of the sea joined in mortal combat, and 
fought to the bitter end. The fight was 
carried on by a whale and two thrashers. 
These are a species of black fish about half 
the size of a flull-grown whale, named for 
their vigorous movements when in combat. 
We could not surmise how the fight got 
started, unless it was another demonstra- 
tion of the old grudge which seems to exist 
between the thrashers and whales, causing 
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them to join in a struggle wherever they 
meet. 

Early in the morning the whale was 
seen several times swimming around 
among the ships, spouting occasionally and 
apparently in a state of good humor. Later 
on, however, we were surprised by hearing 
a tremendous splash, and saw spray shoot 
up into the air as if the surf were riding 
in upon a rocky cliff; at the same instant 
caught a glimpse of the descending tail 
which had created the loud disturbance in 
the otherwise quiet bay. Presently up 
came two great fins from amid the rush 
of foaming water; twenty feet long and 
black as ebony, they glistened an instant 
in the sunlight, then with a long sweep 
dropped beneath the surface. The fight 
was on; a mountain of flesh rose out of the 
water and fell with a thud upon the back 
of the whale, which was just coming te 
the surface. The tail of the second black 
fish slapped the whale on the other side 
at the same instant, and we could hear it 
flop against the rubbery skin. Finally the 
whale found opportunity to raise his enor- 
mous hulk out of the water, and fell back, 
creating an awful splash, but the thrash- 
ers were not there; they had leaped out 
from under him, and his mighty effort 
was futile. Sometimes all three tails 
would be in the air at once, and come 
together with tremendous force; in these 
encounters the whale had the advantage 
because of his larger flukes. But he was 
getting the worst of it. The thrashers 
were apparently trying to drive him close 
to the beach where the shallow water 
would render him helpless, and they could 
continue to fall upon him unhindered. 

Presently all three sank back out of 
sight, and we thought they had given up ' 
the fight, all was so still on the surface, 
but in a few minutes they all rose at once 
and seemed to try to take wind, their mas- 
sive flukes fanning the air. As they fell 
back into the water the whale got in a re- 
sounding blow with his tail, but he was 
far gone, and began to turn the water a 
pale crimson, blood spouting from him, 
and we all knew he was doomed. What 
those thrashers could have done to him 
while under the water I don’t know, but 
they must have wrought some serious in- 
jury. 

When the whale felt his strength going, 
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he swam for the open sea, leaving a long 
ted wake. The victorious thrashers dogged 
him until he disappeared from our view. 

It was 2 great performance to take 
place there amongst us. The ships served 
as grand-stands for the spectators; the 
bay was the arena; no admission was 
charged to witness this tragedy, although 
the cost of the production was very large, 
for it cost the whale his life. 


Fresh Meat at Last! 


Late this afternoon, a schooner load of 
beeves came in from Commandantes’ ran- 
cho, and we will soon be smiling over 
some good fresh steak. These were sup- 
posed to arive long before this, but for 
some reason they did not. I presume the 
schooner was becalmed up in the big la- 
goon, or else the “Dagos” slept too much 
during their night watches. 

They are making short work of unload- 
ing them. A tackle is fast to the gaff, a 
noose thrown around their horns, a dozen 
Dagos lay hold of the tackle, and the 
struggling steer is lifted up bodily by the 
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horns, swung over the rail of the schooner 
and dropped into the water. When he 
comes up blowing and snorting with 
fright, he swims like mad for the beach, 
where a couple of “hombres” take care of 
him. 

One big long-horned fellow was dropped 
about twenty feet into the water, and 
when he came up he faced the schooner 
and could not be made to see the shore. 
Consequently he kept trying to climb back 
on board. So desperate were his efforts 
that he almost drowned himself. One of 
the Dagos had to put a rope on his horns 
and hold his head up until another steer 
was dropped overboard, which swam for 
the beach and showed the frightened one 
the way, so he quickly followed. I may be 
eating a piece of that fellow to-morrow 
morning. 

This is such a hungry country down 
here that I am afraid we will eat Uncle 
Sam out of house and home if we remain 
much longer. Those twenty-five beeves 
won’t last more than a week, and it will 
take at least ten days before we can get 
out of here. 


THE PACIFIC SHORT STORY CLUB 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 


AUTHOR OF “A SONG OF AUTUMN.” 


Seq HE RECENT meeting 

of the Short Story 

Club in San Jose was 

one of the most sig- 

ficant yet held by the 

club, as the value of 

the organization as a 

means of literary 

study was clearly shown. There were read- 
ings from the entire list of honorary mem- 
bers, including Markham, Stoddard, Van 
Dyke, London, Miller, Bashford, James, 
Miss Coolbrith, Mrs. Austin and others, 
thus giving at once a view of the most 
prominent of Western writers. The ban- 
quet at the St. James, which followed the 
meeting, was given by members in honor 


of the artist, Miss Frances Soule Camp- 
bell, who is also an honorary member of 
the club. Miss Campbell’s work is becom- 
ing widely known, and her exhibition of 
the originals of the portraits now running 
as a series in the Overland Monthly 
elicited the interest which shows _ the 
strength of her work. Miss Campbell is 
now at work on a new series, “Famous 
Western Poets,” which is to _ include, 
among others, George Sterling and Her- 
man Scheffauer. 

William Butler Yeats says, in a recent 
letter, that the young poet should go back 
to Donne and Spenser for his poetic mod- 
els. Modern models, the poet declares, 
are dangerous. Even Wordsworth is too 
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near to be seen in the right perspective, 
and to be used without error. The Eliza- 
hethans, he says, are far enough removed 
to enable us té realize their beauties with- 
out imitating their blemishes. All of this 
is good advice. 

There is on my desk a new book (the 
name and author of which I withhold), 
which is full of things for the young au- 
thor to avoid. It is the outcome of the 
possession by this author of an overplus 
of feeling with small intellectuality. The 
writer fails, in the first place, of allowing 
her lines to speak for themselves. In- 
stead, a letter evidently written by a rela- 
tive, is placed on an introductory page— 
a letter giving such praise as may with 
propriety be bestowed on Dante or Shakes- 
peare. 

The second violation of common-sense 
and taste is in the enclosure of an an- 
nouncement, presumably written by the 
publishers and tending to praise the au- 
thor as occupying the highest notch in 
literary work. Now, an advance notice is 
legitimate when it comes from a reviewer 
but it 


who knows the author’s work; 
ought not to be used to bolster up the book 
when the poem or story is in the hands of 


the reader. It is highly legitimate for 
publishers to place the proofs of a new 
book in the hands of a competent critic 
for the purpose of advance announcement. 
Any advance announcement by publishers 
which is not signed by a reliable critic 
should be avoided, as it savors of adver- 
tising ard self-boosting. Of course, this 
does not preclude publishers from an- 
nouncing generously and fully the facts 
concerning any publication. 


MONTHLY. 


Stories to be submitted in the Cheno- 
weth Prize Contest should be mailed to 
the President of the Club before Novem- 
ber 15th of this year, as the contest closes 
on that date. The best story is to be read 
at the club’s annual meeting in San Jose 
December, 1908. Contestants will be 
known to ‘the judges only by number. The 
real name of the author, written on a 
card with the title of the story on the other 
side of the card should be in a sealed en- 
velope, marked with the title and accom- 
panying the manuscript. This will be 
opened after the prize-winner has been 
chosen. All manuscripts should be type- 
written. The contest is open to members 
of the Pacific Short Story Club only. 
Manuscripts should be not less than two 
or more than six thousand words in 
length. 

It costs so little time and energy to put 
manuscripts into readable form and style 
that it is surprising that so many neglect 
to make their handwriting clear, when 
they cannot use a typewriter. It is oniy 
the exalted genius who can afford to make 
the editor squirm in order to read hand- 
writing. Of course, the typed manuscript 
should be only on one side of the paper. 
The name and address should be in the 
upper left-hand corner of the first page, 
and the author’s name or pen-name repeat- 
ed under the title just as it is to appear in 
print. Writers who dispose of their 
thought at ten or fifteen cents per word 
put name and address on every page. Ex- 
travagant and inaccurate uses of words 
is the curse of the tyro. Every manu- 
script should have at its head a memo- 
randa of the number of words it contains. 





PRACTICAL PLANS FOR THE HOME 
BUILDERS-IV 


BY DAEDALUS 


All the plans given here are by Samuel and Sidney B. Newsom, architect:, Hum- 
boldt Bank Buildine, Market street, San Francisco. 
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PLAN OF A BUNGALOW NEAR SANTA CRUZ, CAL. COST, $3,000 
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FRONT VIEW OF A BUNGALOW AT SANTA CRUZ. 
REDWOOD SLABS NEAR GROUND. ROOF, SHAKES OR SHINGLES. 
BOWLDERS; FIREPLACE THE SAME. THE LIVING ROOM TIMBERS SHOW. 
WALLS ARE BOARD AND BATTON (STAINED IN WATER COLORS.) 
ARE NARROW PINE, POLISHED FOR RUGS. 
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SIDES, BOARD AND BATTON; 
CHIMNEY OF 
THE 
THE FLOORS 
PORTIERES CUT OFF THE DINING 


ROOM FROM THE LIVING ROOM ON LINE OF SECOND BEAM. THE LARGE CHAMBER 
AND BATH ROOM ARE PLASTERED AND FINISHED IN BURLAP. 
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GROVND-TLORVLAN 
TME-POT TS: BVNGALOW 
Re LARIIPS PNR EDF 
PLAN OF THE R. H. POTTS RESIDENCE. 
THE SECOND STORY HAS TWO LARGE 
ROOMS AND STORE ROOM AND BATH. 
THERE IS ALSO A LARGE SLEEPING BAL- 
CONY OVER FRONT PORCH. 


The Potts Bungalow on Tallant street, 
Fruitvale, Cal. 

This cosy little place, as seen from the 
ground plan, has a large porch across the 
front, which faces south. This porch is 
enclosed on the west end with glass, thus 
The main 


forming a nice sun-bath corner. 
entrance is through a Dutch door (a 
divided door, bolted together, the top to 


the bottom), the big latch being on the 
lower part. You enter the living room, 
the stairs being well back, but in plain 
sight. The dining room opens into the 
living room, the division being made with 
two posts with closet space up about 4 
feet from the floor, the rest open. Off the 
dining room is a small cupboard sideboard. 
A wide shelf extends around both rooms. 
The woodwork is of redwood, dark stained. 
The second story has two chambers and 
bath. 

The fireplace is of dark clinker brick, 
and extends the full size from floor to 
ceiling, and has a three-foot opening. The 
dining room floor is covered with rugs, the 
living room having a heavy dark green 
carpet. A quaint Japanese lattice covers 
the little window off the stair window. 
The wide, set-out corner window (bay), 
and the casement sash windows of the 
main rooms, with their dainty curtains 
(hung on heavy wire stretched tight in 
place of rods), of some soft, cream-col- 
ored stuff, with a fret-work band, are 
very effective, and the wire allows the cur- 

















THE LIVING ROOM, R. H. POTTS RESIDENCE. FINISHED IN DARK STAINED RED-WOOD. 
tains to be shoved back, so as to leave the 
windows clear in a moment.. A shade on 
rollers is also used to shut the light out 


when necessary. This little gem of a 
house is admired by nearly every one who 


has seen it. 
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FINISHED IN SCORCHED 
THE NICEST PART 


THE ATTIC LIVING ROOM, IN A SAN JOSE RESIDENCE, 
VITRIFIED BRICK FIRE-PLACE AND HEARTH. 


WELL-PLANNED ATTIC. 


PINE (ROUGH); 
OF THE HOUSE 1S THE 





The R. H. Potts residence, Tallant street, Fruitvale. A Dutch cottage of seven rooms, and 
shows how neat a little home can be. ‘ihe lot is fifty feet wide. 
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The dining room, R H. Potts residence. Finished in dark stained redwood. 
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AN ALAMEDA HOUSE. A VERY COMPACT; CAREFULLY PLANNED COTTAGE OF 
EIGHT ROOMS AND BATH. THERE IS EVERY IMPROVEMENT TO BE FOUND IN A 
COTTAGE. COST ABOUT $3,250. 





GROUND PLAN OF ALAMEDA HOUSE. SECOND STORY PLAN OF ALAMEDA HOUSE. 








From a drawing by Edward Borein, the California artist. 








THE LAST OF THE CASTROS 


The Castro family has always been prominent in California. 
One of them, Jose Castro, was a more than usually noted man 
and was appointed Governor by Figueroa on the 29th of August 
1835, and afterwards became Governor, ad interim, on the death 
of £igueroa. Under the Mexican rule the governor was ap- 
pointed by the supreme power and had but limited rule. He 
was assisted by a secretary. There was a departmental or 
territorial legislature with limited powers to pass laws only of a 
local character. The province was entitled to one representative 
in the Mexican legislature. In this number of the Overland 
Monthly there is an article that is descriptive of the home of the 
Castro family, which will prove of interest to Overland readers. 











THE ROMANTIC 


HOUSE OF THE 


CASTROS 


A BIT OF OLD CALIFORNIA 


A HOME AMONG THE MEADOW LARKS 


BY SAMUEL NEWSOM 


Thank God the larks sing sweet to-day, 
I love their calling whistles, 
Over the chapparal rings their songs 
From wild oats and_ breeze-tossed 
thistles. 


OUT THE time that 

the Santa Barbara 

Mission buildings 

were completed the 

silver bells of San Ga- 

briel were in place. 

Their sweet tones 

called the friars and 

Indians to assemble to celebrate the event. 
The echo was taken up and passed from 
mission to mission along the coast till the 
bells of of@ Dolores joined in the ringing. 
Then, almost in sight of Dolores, almost 
within sound of its bells, across the bay, 
near the little hill—or, El Cerritta—one of 
the Castros built for his family a small 
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adobe house on his ranch of some thou- 
sand acres in the Contra Costa foothills. 
As time passed, and they prospered, a 
wing was added; then another, and finally 
a second story to the main part, until the 
dwelling was completed as it stands to-day, 
and has been the home of several genera- 
tions of Castros. Of the many old Span- 
ish houses of the early Californians, none 
to me are as interesting as this place, and 
none are as well preserved ; and though the 
scene of many joys as well as sorrows, on 
the whole it can be said that the Castros 
enjoyed life to its fullest, and in its broad- 
est sense. 

From the grounds there is a beautiful 
view of the Bay, the Golden Gate and the 
San Rafael Mountains, with Tamalpais 
and its Sleeping Maiden outlined in pur- 
ple and partly veiled as the sun sinks in 
the ocean. The grounds around the house 
are nearly level, and run back to the foot- 
hills; here horses and 
cattle ranged the pas- 
tures for miles in ‘the 
early days, and here also 
the Indians had their 
homes. The Indians are 
gone, and the cattle, but 
the quaint farm build- 
ings are here to-day 
nearly as good as new, 
and the larks are as 
thick as ever. The old 
place is to-day owned by 
Mrs. Philip Galpin, a 
daughter of Victor Cas- 
tro, who, ‘with his wife, 
lies buried in the little 
private cemetery near 
the orchard, and _ there 
are the graves of five or 
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six other members of the 
family. 
The three buildings 
form a square, with the 
east side open toward the 
orchard and forming a 
court some seventy-five 
feet square, in which are 
several large locust trees. 
Porches were carried 
around the three sides. 
The last addition to the 
building, made many 
years ago, was a large 
living room and the bed 
rooms in the second 
story. The writer, 12 wr LIBRARY ON SOUTH END OF THE HOUSE; ALSO THE OLD 
making some MINOr Te pining ROOM WALL OF ADOBE. . 


pairs in the main build- 
windows having small 


lights and paneled case- 
ment blinds swinging 
out; these were formerly 
closed at night for pro- 
tection from the Indians. 
These deep window open- 
ings form nice seats, 
places for window .deco- 
rations and stacks of 
books. 

The chapel is a room 
some eighteen feet wide 
and forty feet long, and 
is now a carriage house; 
: ee the other wing, formerly 
THE PRICKLY FT. THE PATH LEADS To used as the dining room, 


THE ENTRANCE GATES FROM THE FRONT DOOR. is now a store room; the 
stable is still in use, the 











ing, found that the ceil- 
ing of the first floor was 
beautifully beamed, but 
these walls had been cov- 
ered with half-inch 
boards and _papered. 
These boards were  re- 
moved, leaving the origi- 
nal ceiling. There are 
porches on all sides of 
the center building, and 
one can step out of any 
room through casement 
windows. The _ lower 
story windows are pan- 
neled and set in_ the 
adobe walls, which walls THE LITTLE CEMETERY NEAR THE ORCHARD. HERE ARE SIX 
are three feet thick, the GRAVEs. 





SUCCESS. 


open space over it being a hay loft. In 
the back yard is the big cauldron.used for 
frying out fat; also the mill stones for 
grinding corn. 

The hand-made tiles formerly on the 
main building are now on the shed, and 
a new roof of shingles substituted some 
years ago. There is the old well in the 
court, now abandoned and covered over. 
There are several acres of fruit trees, and 
though not cared for properly for years, 
still bear heavily well flavored fruit. Near 
the orchard some way back from the house 
is the small cemetery shown in the picture, 
surrounded by cypress trees, its odd- 
shaped beds filled with roses and chry- 
santhemums, and bordered with “old hen 
and chickens,” the six graves being out- 
lined with moss-covered brick set on cor- 
ner. The garden in front of the house is 
quaint in its arrangement, a big prickly 
pear cactus, abundance of shrubbery and 
pear cactus and flowers fill the beds; quite 
noticeable is an old Castilian rose, Mare- 
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chal Neil, and many other old favorites. 
The old fountain is almost smothered in 
periwinkle and “old hen and chickens.” 

This home, being only a few miles from 
San Francisco, the military barracks of 
Yerba Buena, and the Mission Dolores, 
was no doubt a very busy place in early 
days. 

A little hill to the west shelters - the 
grounds, and the climate is much milder 
for that reason. It takes but thirty min- 
utes to reach this place from the City 
Hall in Oakland, and is well worth the 
trip. 

Formerly there was a lot of fine old fur- 
niture here, big Spanish seats and large 
easy chairs. A fine old high-post bed, with 
canopy, is the envy of all who see it at 
the owner’s home in Berkeley. A good 
portrait of Victor Castro, which formerly 
hung in the hall, is now in the Berkeley 
home, together with a large painting of 
the Ascension. The photographs were 
taken by the writer. 





SUCCESS 


BY V. D. HYDE 


Success! A golden diadem to wear 
When one has reached the ending of the way; 
The fitting final prize of energy ; 

The culmination of an earnest prayer. 

Success is but a rose, embedded where 


The thorns are thickest. 


Blooming bright and gay, 


And dew-bedecked, it gives itself to-day 
To those who would achieve—to those who dare. 


Success is but a mooring place, to pass 
The few contented years which we will know; 
A maiden fair of form and bright of dress— 
A dainty and a most seductive lass, 
With blushing cheeks and lashes hanging low— 
All these my definitions of success! 





THE MESSENGER FROM BRUSH 


BY V. D. HYDE 





Do you like a good, ripping, hold-up story? 
one of the kind that makes you feel at is true to life. 


a good one. 


“The Messenger from Brush” is 
It’s a train story, and it’s 
EpItoR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 





T WAS 4:35 p.m. No. 

6 was just ready to 

pull out from Denver 

Union Station when 

a great commotion 

arose in one of the ex- 

press offices facing the 

railroad, and a mo- 

ment later a porter rushed down the track 

alongside of the Burlington with a clothes- 

basket covered by a tarpaulin on his 

shoulder, and swung it in at the open door 

of the express car right at the messenger’s 

feet, panting: “First National—sign, 
Bake.” 

He reached the messenger’s register up 
just as the wheels began to grumble, and 
all the signs of an imminent departure 
came from the train. 

“Hell. What is it?” demanded Baker, 
with unfriendly eye on the basket only 
half-way in the car. 


“First National, I tell you. Hurry.” 

Baker’s eyes gave a threatening glint; 
then they glanced momentarily over the 
porter’s head to where Car Inspector 
Goody was frantically waving his hands 
in 2 suggestive and repellant fashion. Ac- 
cordingly, he howled: “I won’t take it. I 
won’t sign for it,” and he pushed strenu- 
ously with his foot at the basket, while the 
porter held it firmly in place. “That 
there thing goes by No. 2.” 

“You’re to take it,” insisted the porter. 
“Tt’s a rush, and to go by No. 6,” and he 
pushed the basket farther into the car. 

“McGurdy said particular it was going 
by 2,” roared Baker. 

“McGurdy says particular it’s goin’ by 
6,” returned the porter, trétting alongside 
of the car which was now in motion, and 
holding onto the floor. “Give’s a lift!” 

“T tell you it can’t—it shan’t go by 6,” 
hissed Baker, stooping to aim a revolver 
at the porter. “Take it off, Chump, with- 
out any more trouble.” 

“Dare you, Bake,” was the response, as 
the irreverent porter put his fingers to his 
nose. Then, suddenly striking the re- 
volver aside, and clasping his arms about 
Baker’s neck, he swung himself lightly in- 
to the car, Baker involuntarily bracing 
himself against the side, just as the train 
gathered headway, took on speed, and 
pushed out of the yard. ; 

The messenger came to his feet and 
frantically danced about, uttering his 
thoughts in deep imprecations. Soon he 
quieted down, the porter, a good-natured 
young giant, standing, hands in pockets, 
back against the door-jamb. wordless. So 
he began to pack the freight, ignoring the 
basket, on which, however, he observed 
the porter had an eye. He was in a con- 
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dition of savage taciturnity when the tall 
porter (to evince his fearlessness of the 
“srouchiest messenger of the bunch”) 
slipped his hands in the straps of his jum- 
pers, and, mincing about after the irate 
Baker, simpered: “Can I be of any use to 
you, Mr. Baker, please ?” 

“Where’s your gun?” was the fierce re- 
ly. 

. “Company doesn’t furnish porters with 
guns, and didn’t have time to borrow. 
But I guess my dooks ’Il do,” and the 
porter doubled two brawny, knotted hands, 
and struck an attitude. 

“Oh, certainly, Mr. Chump,” with ex- 
travagant politeness, “I don’t doubt any 
hold-ups will come without no arms ex- 
cept their fists, just to oblige you.” And 
the messenger disgustedly turned to his 
stacking. Chump good-naturedly lent a 


hand, and, being of a garrulous turn, soon 
forced Baker into conversation, which, as 
usual, took the form of questions. 
“Where’s McGurdy now?” 
“In the depot, I expect, father Baker. 
He was right back of me, with a whip of 
scorpions—swore me clear out of the office 


and over the track.” 

“Does Goody know of the 
Didn’t McGurdy say nothin’ 
i’was to gor” 

“That’s all.” 


change? 
but that 


“Why didn’t-he give you the key to the’ 


safe there?” 

“D’no. Don’t tear your shirt. 
had, we couldn’t get in.” 

“How much?” 

“Three packages—one hundred thou- 
sand.” 

Baker groaned. “An’ no guard! An’ 
one of me guns with the hammer broke.” 

“How’s that ?” 

“IT d’no,” savagely. “Went broke when 
[ leveled it at your cocoanut.” 

“Phew, I’m as good as radium. Let’s 
get it out of sight.” 

Baker grumpily glanced about the car, 
now neatly stacked with a view to station 
delivery. “Hump. Here’s a damned 
conflict of orders. But I s’pose we’re ex- 
pected to look after that stuff with our 
heart’s blood, even if it wasn’t in the bill, 
and isn’t signed for, and no guards and 
no safe and no nothin’.” 

Chump grinned and ran his hands 
through his hair till it stood up. “Don’t 
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take it to heart so. As a good expressman, 
you’d sure do anything to head off a hold- 
up and protect such good employers and 
patrons. And you have the best engineer 
and fireman—Billy and Geff. Truth is, a 
wire come into the depot from the east 
that there was to be a hold-up of No. 2, 
and the First National was to go by 6.” 

“But that hold-up’s booked for 6, not 2, 
I tell you. That’s why—well, Goody knew 
it was for 6, and selected 6 for his experi- 
ment.” 

“Yes, and I guess the hold-ups know 
you knew it. And Chicago got wind that 
they knew that we knew that they knew 
it was booked for 6 and so changed the 
plan to 2,” gravely. “Hence our change.” 

Baker’s figure relaxed into limp 
thoughtfulness, and he pulled vigorously 
at his pipe. But he was a man of action, 
not given to thinking, and he soon care- 
fully laid his smouldering pipe in the coal 
bucket, took a long pull at a bottle which 
came out of his pocket when Chump’s back 
was turned and went right back again, 
then walked over to a barrel, knocked off 
the upper hoop, removed the gunny sack 
cover, and tilted the barrel till its con- 
tents—potatoes—streamed toward the 
door. 

“Not all, Bake; need some to fill up,” 
admonished Chump, catching some in the 
gunny sack. Then, as the messenger re- 
placed the barrel, still a third full, he 
dragged the basket over. Out of it they 
took the three packages, each about seven 
inches wide, fifteen inches long, and sev- 
eral inches thick, wrapped in heavy man- 
ila paper, and marked in large black let- 
ters, “$100,000.” Five or six green seals 
adorned the ends of each. These pack- 
ages they placed in the barrel, which was 
then filled up with potatoes, and _ the 
gunny sack and hoop replaced. 

This work done, Chump said: “I guess 
we'd better shut and bar the door and 
light the lamp.” 

“Chump you are in name, and chump 
you are by nature,” was the brief retort, 
as Baker dragged his old kitchen chair to 
the open door near the barrel, and sat 
down, his hands clasped around his knees, 
to view the passing iandscape in a beauti- 
ful sunset, the rain being over. 

Chump wandered about the car with 
his hands in his jumper straps, whistling, 
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singing and reflecting aloud, till sud- 
denly he stopped beside the uncompan- 
ionable Baker, and remarked. threatening- 
ly: “Say, you’re pretty hard on a fellow 
fixed as mean as I am—without a bite to 
eat or a gun to protect myself, booked for 
Chicago as guard for three hundred thou- 
sand, and not knowing a thing about such 
jobs. Think I like it?” 

Baker cleared his throat and looked out. 

“You’d think it was all my doings,” 
growled the youthful giant. “I did not 
force myself on your company; I ain’t 
longing to act guard to a measly, cross- 
grained messenger and a third of a mil- 
lion. I don’t want to fight. I have no 
fight in me—don’t see any sense in it. 
There isn’t any number of millions can 
buy a man’s life in my eyes, or his limb, 
either. The worst cut-throat hasn’t got 
so much bad in him as is tied up in one 
of those packages in that barrel.” With 


which bit of philosophy the boy swung 
around and posted himself at the door op- 
posite to Baker, and gazed out at the fly- 
ing scenes. 

Baker’s eye glinted, and he shook his 


head in an equivocal way. Then he 
coughed and observed: “JZ didn’t bring 
the mon aboard,” almost soothingly. 

“Who said you did?” demanded Chump 
in a querulous tone. “But there is no 
use of acting as if I did. I acted for a 
superior,” and he took a turn up the car, 
during which Baker took another drink 
from the disappearing bottle, and _ sug- 
gested: “Who’s sometimes a inferior.” 

“Well, 1 kinder think he was right this 
time.” ; 

“Hump,” . retorted the messenger, 
“whether he was or not, it’s done as or- 
dered, so you’re out of it, except for guard 
duty, of which you'll probably be relieved 
at Brush. But me, I’ve got two duties, 
conflictin’. I’ve got this mon to convoy 
for Gen. Agt. McGurdy, an’ I’ve got some- 
thing to do for Supt. Goody, me own 
boss; that’s agin’ mon orders. Then you 
talk !” 

“Well, not knowin’ what the orders are, 
can’t you see why they’re against a money 
run. JI guess you'll get a message at 
Brush, too, O. K. Goody knows by now, 
and he knows you have his—ur—what 
was it?—experiment ?” 

“Very comfortin’, me boy, only his or- 
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ders has got to be over with and done be- 
fore we get to Brush.” 

“That’s queer. We don’t stop till we 
get to Brush.” 

“We do—that’s it.” And Baker fondled 
his bulging pocket longingly. 

“Why, there isn’t any station that No. 
6——” 

“We stop,” interrupted Baker, savagely, 
and the bottle appeared openly, made a 
faint inclination toward Chump, who re- 
pulsed it impatiently, sent something 
gurgling down Baker’s throat, and re- 
turned to its lair. Chump affected not to 
see, but jingled some silver in his pocket 
as his gaze wandered about till it came to 
the potato barrel. Then he said, with de- 
cision: “Well, I wouldn’t.” 

“Is that your best advice, knowing the 
facts and the man?” ironically. 

“Maybe I don’t know the facts, Mr. 
Lemon, but I wouldn’t stop, facts or no 
facts.” 

“You’re an American, Chump, true 
born. That’s how they won the Spanish- 
American war—havin’ opinions of their 
own.” 

Silence fell, Chump standing in the 
door, facing toward the front of the train. 
At last he leaned out, then a little farther, 
and asked quietly: “Judging from looks, 
where would you say we are?” 

Baker took account of the landscape 
and replied: “About eight miles out of 
Brush. Just where my orders begin.” 
And he arose abruptly and reached up to 
the automatic brake cord. 

“Yow there,” squawked Chump, snatch- 
ing Baker’s hand. “You’ll not stop here 
on the lonely prairie and give the hold- 
ups a chance while I’m aboard this express 
—and you drinking, too.” 

Baker turned his smouldering gaze up- 
on the porter-guard, removed his cap, 
looked into it, glanced at the gun on the 
rack above the barrel, and remarked: 
“You’ve obeyed your boss’s orders; now 
T’ll obey mine. I’ve the guns.” 

Chump was iooking out anxiously, 
mouth open. Presently he said solemnly: 
“See here; it isn’t any question of bosses 
or guns, or hold-ups, either, Bake. It’s 
collision. Let that cord alone and come 
here.” 

Baker took a long look out of the door, 
then muttered: “Is that a ingine, Chump? 
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You’re a plainsman an’ see farther’n me 
in the dusk.” 

“That’s an engine and we're single 
track here. And she’s making most the 
same rate of speed we are.” 

Baker pursed his lips and observed: 
“Then she’s a yard ingine from Brush. 
There ain’t no train, freight nor passen- 
ger, due here at this time but No. 6. But 
she don’t look wild-cat.” 

“She isn’t. There’s a man at the throt- 
tle.” 

“An’ there ain’t no switch nearer than 
Fort Morgan or Brush.” 

“At the rate we’re going, I give you two 
minutes to say your prayers,” said Chump. 
“Pick a soft place to jump.” 

“Sure. Which ‘ll you have? Rocks 
and stones on one side, and stones and 
rocks on t’other ?” sneered Baker. “ ”T'ain’t 
the telescopin’ I’m thinkin’ of—Goody’s 
scheme ’I] fix that. But them’s the hold- 
ups, accordin’ to programme, I bet, and 
you’re goin’ to stay here and use that gun 
as well as your fists. We’re goin’ to stop 
now, more’n ever. They’ve lost control,” 


with which he reached again and pulled 


the brake cord. 

There was a hiss rising to a shriek, a 
cessation of rolling and grinding, a fear- 
ful jerk in which everything movable 
about the car was piled near the center, 
and the potato barrel rose up lightly and 
evenly, sailed out of the door—and that 
was, the last they saw of it. The express 
car stood still, and they could hear the 
Pullmans stop, one after another, till 
there was absolute silence save for a dis- 
tant hissing of steam. 

The messenger and guard had, uncon- 
sciously, grasped the nearest support, as 
Baker pulled the cord, and were simply 
shaken into numbness. 

“My God, the mon!” hoarsely whispered 
Chump, after the commotion in the car 
and in his own inwards had subsided. 

A duet of whistles broke out, and Baker 
aspirated, “That’s No. 6, and that’s the 
yard ingine.” 

The whistles ceased, and Chump, who 
was still holding at the door support, said 
in a loud, hoarse voice: “There goes Billy 
and Geff.” 

“And no mattress to receive 
groaned Baker. 

Chump had his teeth set together, and 


them,” 
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his lips drawn death-like across them, 
while his eyes, almost starting from their 
sockets, looked out and up the track. Sud- 
denly he shrieked in a weird tone: “Good- 
bye, Bake, save yourself!” and made to 
jump. 

But on the instant, a hand of iron was 
on his collar, a deft foot hooked his legs 
from under him, and he lay sprawling on 
his face, inert, palpitating, his hands 
pressed into his eyes. 

“No you don’t,” growled Baker. “No 
danger—we’re third, and uncoupled. An’ 
I want you, mah honey, yes I do, ’case the - 
hold-ups isn’t killed or comes from an- 
other direction.” 

There was a distant squawking, grating 
and hissing, and then comparative silence. 
Chump removed his hands with a shud- 
der, raised on his elbows and lifted his 
head, with a wild air of listening. A sur- 
prised expression chased away the horror 
from his countenance—then gloom fell 
over it again, as he said thickly: “Am I 
mercifully deaf?” 

“I d’no. I wouldn’t count it no mercy 
—not in the railroad business,” replied 
Baker, frivolously. “First one you ever 
been in?” 

Chump nodded his head, and began to 
gulp violently, ending in retching. 

“Well, I guess you’re over it now, so 
help pull the doors and let’s get up by the 
ingines. Mebbe the boys need our help, 
though I must say it was the piannyest 
collision—as my girl says when she plays 
soft—ever I heard.” 

Baker was quick of movement, though 
slow of speech, and, even as he spoke, had 
found his pipe, put it in his mouth, emp- 
tied the bottle down his throat and then 
thrown it out of the door, pushed the doors 
on his side shut, crowded Chump till he 
jumped off at the other side, almost closed 
the door, squeezing out of the narrow 
crack himself, and jumping to the track, 
struck a match on the seat of his jumpers, 
and started up toward the head of the 
train. 

“You’re not going away and leave this 
car?” demanded Chunip. 

“T am. The whole cargo in there now 
ain’t worth ten dollars, and I guess Billy 
and Geff together is worth that,” and he 
hurried off, swinging one bare arm and 
holding his pipe in his mouth. 
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Dusk was rapidly falling, but it was 
light in the direction toward which he was 
advancing. Something was burning. As 
Baker walked, he noted with satisfaction 
that the couplings of all the cars were 
neatly separated. “Who'd a_ thought 
Goody had it in him,” he muttered. “I 
always took him for a demfool car inspec- 
tor.” 

* * * * 

The rest of the story, as told by Baker, 
to the spell-bound office employees, runs 
as follows: 

“When I got there, hang me if No. 6 
wasn’t sitting as solemn as your grand- 
mother on the track on the bridge, while 
Billy and Geff was floppin’ around in the 
mud of Boulder Creek that hasn’t had any 
water in, the Lord knows when, only the 
rain had made it muddy. They thought 
they was hurt till I yanked them to their 
feet. No hold-ups was visible. The yard 
engine was heeled over some yards ahead 
of the bridge where the track had washed 
out by the rain, and was burnin’. The 
wash-out was just about where originally 
the collision would have occurred. We 
stopped short on the bridge ahead of the 
washout, as if we knew all about it, and 
all our cars was neatly separated along 
the track, like beads on a string. What 
stopped No. 6? Well, you’ll hear, if you 
will just note what would have occurred 
to No. 6 if she hadn’t stopped short. 

“Then I noticed Chump hadn’t come 
along up with me, and, after examinin’ 
the burnin’ yard ingine and not seein’ no- 
body, and Geff tellin’ me she had slacked 
some before she heeled over, and several 
gents had jumped and strolled down our 
ways, I walks back to the express car. In 
the half dark I sees several figures a- 
standin’ there, and goes up with me mouth 
open, all ready to abuse Chump, when a 
pistol goes into me mouth. Was I ’sprised ? 
Can’t say I was. Queer things had been 
happenin’ ever since we left Denver. Any- 
way. I was in that kind of a mood that 
nothin’ ’sprises you. A lantern swings, 
so as to show my face, and I sees some- 
thing black tied over me friend’s face, and 
he says, kind of polite and cultured: 
‘Hand over the First National, p. d, q.’ 

“<The what?’ says I. ‘Where’s Chump ?” 

“Quit your kiddin’” says he, impa- 
tiently. ‘If you mean the brakeman that 
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was here, he’s a-layin’ in the corner with 
a cracked cocoanut. Hand it over, quick. 
There’s five of us.’ 

“With that he takes the gun out of me 
mouth, and I[ felt sort of relieved, so I 
says: “If you’ll be kind enough to tell me, 
sir, what you want, I’m willing to help 
you to the fullest extent of my ability. We 
ain’t got ten dollars’ worth of valuables in 
that there car, *pon my soul to Gawd.’ 

“He didn’t say nothin’, and then I saw 
another chap come up and whisper and he 
says: “You’re Baker, the messenger,’ says 
he. I gave a start, ‘for there’s something 
familiar in that man’s voice, not to speak 
of me own name. But I says, ‘I am,’ and 
he says, rippin’ out an oath that’d done 
your heart good: ‘Hand out that First 
National without any more bluffin, you 
sonnygun.’ 

“Now, I never knew but one man that 
said sonnygun, an’ he had a voice remark- 
ably like this soft-spoken chap. 

“ ‘Gentlemen,’ says I, ‘I tol’ you there 
ain’t ten dollars’ worth of valuables in 
that car. There’s the safe right afore 
your eves. If you bust it open—you know 
messengers don’t have the keys or com- 
bination—why you'll see.’ 

“Another come up.just then, an’ he says 
in a hurry, ‘Let’s pitch him in an’ set fire 
to the hell of a thing. The Pullman’s is 
emptying out.’ 

“Now, besides not carin’ for me an’ 
Chump being so clost to a conflagration, it 
struck me that it would light up that prai- 
rie sort of inconveniently. A potato bar- 
rel might surprise them lyin’ aroun’ loose 
on the prairie. So I says: ‘Not objectin’ 
to this gent’s suggestion of an ottydefee 
for me’n Chump 

“‘What’s that? growls the newcomer. 
‘Let him go on, I tell you; the Pullmans 
is emptyin’, says the second one, swear- 
ing. 

““Tt’s a hotbed, gents,’ says I, ‘that I 
used to read about in Fox’s Book of Mar- 
tyrs when I was a suckin’ babe; an’ as I 
was goin’ to say, ‘not that I had any ob- 
jection to that, but honest to Gawd, that 
First National Bank was booked for No. 
9 ? 

“*You’re a liar,’ yells the polite one 
that I knew. ‘It was booked for 6, don’t 
I know.’ 

“*Perhaps you do, my friend—'deed I 
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think you do, for it was,’ says I. “Then 
the superintendent, he has a scheme afoot 
to try a new invention of his cousin’s that 
he wants the railroad to adopt, a auto- 
matic couplin’ worked by the air-brake, 
an’ he won’t let no one try it but me, 
coz he thinks so much of me, an’ he 
takes me off the station at Brush 
an’ puts me on No. 6, an’ orders the money 
shipment out on No. 2. That’s as true as 
I am here. You know he wouldn’t dare 
monkey with a train that had a shipment 
like the First National’s. If you don’t 
believe me, come an’ look at the new con- 
traption. If there’s any train men among 
you, you'll believe me story. 

“Mr. Familiar-Voice turns to the 
others and says: ‘Guess that’s no lie. I’ve 
been over every inch of that car and 
busted the dinky safe, too. An’ the 
brakeman’s story fits.’ Then they all gets 
in a swearin’ altercation about the times 
the shipment had been changed from 2 to 
6, and back again. Lord, they knew more 
about it than me—when sudden I says, 
pleasant-like: ‘Gentlemen, here come the 
Pullman people in a body. I’d put up 
me irons, an’ mingle-like with ’em an’ I’ll 
give you all a lecture on the new couplin’, 
and not give you away. One good turn 
deserves another, an’ you’ve treated me 
like a brother.’ 

“ ‘For the sake of old times,’ says Mr. 
Familiar-Voice, and his gun disappeared. 
The others followed suit; and, how he got 
joose I don’t know, but, as I walks to‘the 
nearest couplin and turns around, here I 
sees Chump, in a sudden flare from a lan- 
tern, grinnin’ and blinkin’ at me, hands 
in jumper straps, near the express car 
door. I had quite a respectable audience, 
an’ you couldn’t tell the patrons of the 
road from the knights of the road: me 
an’ Chump was the orneryest lookin’ of 
anybody. They all was a-shiverin’ in fine 
spring overcoats with high collars an’ 
travelin’ caps, and so on, includin’ my 
five friends. Some of them sees the fire 
an’ strolls up there; an’ I misses Chump 
after a while, an’ I wonders if he has a 
plan, an’ I turns over plans in my own 
head till it most cracked, while I was a- 
talkin’ me guts out over that couplin an’ 
answerin’ questions. 

“Just as I was thinkin’ of something io 
put an end to this interestin ’scene, I 
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hears a rumblin’ on the track towards 
Fort Morgan, an’ I talks .louder’n ever, 
tryin’ to make a fascinatin’ noise, till I 
see Mr. Familiar-Voice quietly braceletted 
to a healthy-lookin’ gent that joined my 
audience, with two other friends that 
formed a close connection with a couple 
of Mr. Familiar-Voice’s chums. The 
other two of the gang wandered up the 
track to see the fire, I guess, and forgot 
to come back. 

“I quit, and most of the Pullman people 
strolled back to their nests never suspect- 
ing there had been a hold-up—thought we 
just stopped for the washout. The few 
more noticin’, makin’ out the extry on the 
track behind us, and addin’ that to the 
quiet arrests, was just told that the wreck- 
ing crew had brought out the sheriff and 
some deputies for a few gents that had 
jumped bail. When we gets rid of them, 
the officers compliments Chump on his 
wire-tappin’—he called up Fort Morgan 
from the wires aside the tracks, bein’ a 
telegrapher ; then they compliments me on 
my lecturin’ ability. .They said Supt. 
Goody ought to make me a demonstrator 
of that couplin’ at a salary like the presi- 
dent’s of the road. 

“As the officer walks off with Mr. Fa- 
miliar-Voice—who used to be an opera- 
tor at the Chicago end when I had No. 6 
regular—he says to me, low-like: ‘This is 
a dirty trick, We may meet again.’ 
‘Cheese it,’ says I, ‘your brakeman was a 
telegrapher.’ 

“Oh, well, they isn’t much more to tell. 
While the wreckin’ crew was fixin’ things 
up, Chump found the potato barrel under 
the platform of the nearest Pullman, and 
we straightened the stuff. When we pulled 
into Brush, not many more hours behind 
time than often here on the Western runs, 
we found orders to take the office safe and 
a couple of guns, and finish the run to 
Chicago. That’s all.” 

* * * * 

“T am happy to say the company always 
properly rewards such loyalty,” said the 
general agent feelingly, the recital being 
over. 

“Yes, sir, sure. Chump an’ me’s 
divided that up a’ready. He wants to get 
married, an’ mother’s got a mortgage on 
the old shack. Guess that half a thou- 
sand apiece will.come handy to each, 
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*specially as Chump gets next messenger. an awed voice: “Prevented a hold-up and 
Chump’s—ur—ur—not a chump,” and a smash-up! Thank you, thank you! My 
Baker blushed at the vividness of his com- wife was on the train. I never saw a hero 
pliment to his colleague. before, Mr. Baker,” rising and bowing 
As Baker stalked out of the office, feel- profoundly. “How ever did you think of 
ing more or less swelled as the result of it, amid so much confusion, and have the 
his own importance, he paused at the courage?” 
claim agent’s desk, with a quizzical “What The claim agent’s desk was alone near 
do you think, Jones?” the door, and he was very close-mouthed. 
Jones was a weak-eyed, bashful young The messenger from Brush _ glanced 
fellow, whom everybody teased and trusted around cautiously, drew nearer, winked, 


and liked. He looked at Baker with an then said in his laconic way: “Well, f 
expression of admiration, and replied, in d’no, Jones. I was drunk.” 





THE CUCKOO CLOCK 
BY IVY KELLERMAN 


The cuckoo clock is striking in the hall, 

I hear its foolish note ring loudly out, 
As from its stronghold there upon the wall 

The noisy bird leaps forth again to shout, 
And on the weary air its chirpings fall 

As hastily it swings from out its door, 
And all importantly attempts to call 


Attention to its own self o’er and o’er. 


You blatant cuckoo there across the hall, 
Epitome of man’s own futile strife, 

Still sounding loud and long upon the wall, 
Do you, too, hope for some blest future life ? 

Do you look forward to some splendid wall 
Made by the maker of al! cuckoo clocks, 

Where you may dwell, and never hush at all, 


Bui clamor always from a wondrous box ? 





A FRAGMENT OF THE ANCIENT 
CONTINENT OF LEMURIA 


BY ADELIA H. TAFFINDER 





Ignatius Donneley, the Seer of Nininger, as he was called by the scoffers, once 
wrote a tale that rung true to the ear. “Atlantis” was followed by the sequel, 
“Ragnarok,” and a cult of Atlanteans had been created. There were many people 
in the world who read Donneley’s book who accepted it as scientific. Mrs. Taffin- 
der writes for this month’s Overland the article, “A Fragment of the Continent of 
Lemuria.” This must be a valuable addition to the literature of the psychist, and 
it may or may not be accepted as a compliment by the author to be told that it is 
splendidly written, of absorbing interest, fantastically beautiful, and yet impossi- 


ble of acceptance as fact by the EpiTtoR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 











we) CIENTIFIC DATA and 
historical research 
have supplied abund- 
ant evidence that 
there existed at some 
prehistoric time a 
vast Southern Conti- 
nent to which the 
name Lemuria has been aptly applied. 
The. acceptance of the existence of such 
an area rationally accounts for many ex- 
isting anomalies, and helps to clear a great 
many inexplicable difficulties in the evo- 
lution and distribution of organic life. It 
is calculated that this submerged South- 
ern Continent flourished 18,000,000 years 
ago, and that California was the center of 
a civilization that antedates the Continent 
of Atlantis, by thousands of years. One 


who has made a deep study of the hoary: 


antiquity of California, affirms that she 
was a high mountainous country, with fer- 
tile valleys, away back in the ages when 
the waves of the sea rolled over the re- 
mainder of the United States. 

That from her mountain peaks she has 
patiently seen, with ever watchful eye, the 
land to the east of her gradually rise, 
shaking the salt sea from its back. During 
the ages when the west and the south vol- 
canic action had shaken the earth into 
fragments, until it become a prey to the 


devouring water, the glorious land of Cali- 
fornia remained as the only monument in 
this part of the world to testify to the an- 
cient grandeur of the land and the high 
civilization to which it gave birth. 

It is stated that beneath the soil of 
California is hidden vast wealth, much 
greater indeed than any of her rich mines 
have ever yet produced. while beneath the 
foundations of her cities, more especially 
of San Francisco, Los Angeles and San 
Diego, lie buried the remains of mighty 
cities. 

The antiquity of our State accounts 
for the remarkable fertility of soil, and 
for the gigantic trees, many of which are 
contemporaneous with the Star of Bethle- 
hem, and the departing grandeur of 
Egypt. 

According to occult science, the mag- 
netism of prehistoric times still lingers in ° 
our earth atmosphere, which is conducive 
to the development of the psychic facul- 
ties in man. 

A few years ago there was published in 
this city a strange book, called “Yermah 
the Dorado.” The story is located on the 
site of the city of San Francisco, but the 
time of action was eleven thousand years 
ago, when an Atlantean colonial city of 
“seven hills” called Tlamco, attained a 
high state of culture. 
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The name signifies Wisdom, and the in- 
habitants were taught Divine Science. The 
author graphically describes how this an- 
cient city was laid out in circles, with the 
Temple of the Sun in the center. These 
seven circles marked the orbits and diam- 
eters of the planets. The outside circle 
described the orbit of Mars, which was 
typical of the curious warfare which trade 
was to wage in later times. The story 
runs that in those days Lone Mountain 
and the ‘I'win Peaks were centers for as- 
trological computations, and that they 
were enveloped in mysticism. 

Mr. P. L. Slater, an Englishman, had 
the honor of christening the lost conti- 
nent, “Lemuria,” in recognition of the 
fact that it was probably on this continent 
that animals of the Lemuroid type, or 
monkey-like animals, were developed. 

Modern science posits a common animal 
ancestor for the anthropoid apes and man. 
Occultism asserts that the anthropoid apes 
are the late descendants of a mixture of 
the human and animal kingdoms that took 
place on Lemuria. Who shall dispute that 
those bestial beings known as satyrs in old 
Grecian legend may not have been the pre- 


geny of such a degrading alliance? 
The eminent naturalist, Mr. A. R. Wal- 
lace, says: “This is undoubtedly a legiti- 


mate and highly probable supposition, 
and it is an example of the way in which 
a study of the geographical distribution of 
animals may enable us to reconstruct the 
geography of a by-gone age.” 

It is quite possible that this continent 
was the cradle of the human race, al- 
though evidence points to the fact that the 
Atlanteans were the “first truly human 
and terrestrial race.” 

Many have been the scientists who have 
written much, and thought more, upon 
.this subject. Authorities give various 
good reasons to believe that at one time 
Lemuria covered the area now washed 
by the Pacific, Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans. 

The continent extended from the foot 
of the Himalaya, south across what is 
known to us as Southern India, Ceylon 
and Sumatra, embracing on its way as we 
go south, Madagascar on its right hand 
and Australia and Tasmania on its left, 
running to within a few degrees of the 
Antarctic circle. Thence it extended far 
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into the Pacific Ocean, Easter Isle and the 
other islands sown hither and thither on 
the face of the Pacific, together with a 
large part of California, are remnants of 
this once mighty land. 

North of California, Lemuria may have 
touched the coast line of North America. 
From the south, the continent extended 
in the shape of a horse shoe past Mada- 
gascar, round South Africa (then a mere 
fragment in the process of formation), 
through the Atlantic Ocean up to Nor- 
way. “The great English fresh water de- 
posit called the Wealden, which every 
geologist regards as the mouth of a for- 
mer great river, is the bed of the main 
stream which drained northern Lemuria 
in the secondary age.” In those days, 
there was neither Africa nor the Ameri- 
cas, still less Europe, for all these were 
slumbering on the floor of the ocean. Just 
as Professor G. P. Serviss has recently 
stated that the primeval sea no doubt 
covered the whole round earth to a great 
depth, and as the depth of the ocean de- 
creased dry land emerged in many quar- 
ters. At that period to which we allude, 
there was very little of the present Asia, 
for the north Himalayan regions -were 
covered with seas, beyond which were 
Greenland, Eastern and Western Siberia, 
which belonged to a yet older continent. 

Do vou wonder what location scientists 
give to a continent older than Lemuria? 
It is claimed that the “Cap of the North 
Pole,” the Peak of Mount Meru, is the 
point where the first land appeared on this , 
globe. As the land _ slowly emerged 
from the turbulent tepid ocean, it spread 
out from the center “like the lotus of seven 
leaves,” forming seven great promontories 
of land. These promontories and their 
center formed the First Continent, known 
as the Imperishable Sacred Land. Sci- 
ence postulates that this polar-land was 
once a glowing, gladsome country, with a 
tropical climate and a richly luxuriant 
vegetation. Aeons upon aeons of years 
ago, when the earth was in its infancy, 
the pole or axis of the earth is said to 
have lain in the plane of its orbit about 
the sun, not being inclined to the ecliptic, 
as it is at the present time. This change 
in the inclination of the earth’s axis, or a 
real shifting of the axis, as is asserted by 
some, together with a slowing of the revo- 
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lution of the earth, has caused radical 
changes in climate to sweep over the earth 
several times. 

As time went on, land rose from the 
water south of this sacred land, or the 
first continent, which became known as 
the “Hyperborean,” or second continent. 
This latter land stretched southward and 
westward from the Arctic circle, and em- 
braced what is now known as Northern 
Asia. Greenland is a remnant of this 
‘land of the gods,” as the Greeks called 
it, saying that the “nocturnal shadows 
never fall upon it.” 

Finally this continent broke into pieces 
and was submerged, the first deluge in 
the life of Mother Earth. Next came the 
great continent of Lemuria, the ancient 
mother of California. The continent of 
Atlantis was slowly rising, as Lemuria 
was broken up by earthquakes and vol- 
canic outbursts, the one emerging as the 
other sank. . While great obscurity sur- 


rounds these dates, it is computed that it 
required 150,000 years for the sinking of 
Atlantis, while 700,000 years elapsed be- 


tween that event and the destruction of 
Lemuria. Some portions of Lemuria, af- 
ter sinking, were evidently again raised 
with little harm, for instance Easter Isle, 
which was again elevated from the ocean, 
with its statues and other archaic remains. 
The New Zealand Herald, 1905, contained 
the following item: “The old Atlantic is 
a tomb, the tomb of a continent, the sepul- 
chre of a race. But so it appears is our 
new Pacific, from which Easter Island 
emerges, to remind us of the things that 
have been.” 

From the mere existence of Laster 
Island, men of wit and insight have al- 
ways leaped to the conclusion that a lost 
Pacific Continent was the sole explana- 
tion of its obvious place in the scheme of 
a highly developed civilization which had 
reached to the carving of stone upon a 
grand and majestic scale. 

This civilization had manifested a real- 
ization of art in sculpture, the possession 
of a gorgeous ritual, and had attained to 
that civic organization by which alone 
great and lasting work is possible. With- 
in the last few days, this poetic theory of 
a lost Pacific continent has been scientifi- 
cally corroborated by geological and bio- 
logical explorations in Fiji, whose islands 
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are now asserted to have been a part of a 
great mainland that extended to Austra- 
lia and New Caledonia at a time when 
the fauna and flora of the earth were much 
in their present state. * * * A lost con- 
tinent is of a mild scientific interest if it 
was doomed before man appeared upon it. 
* * * But what if man lived on this lost 
continent; what if civilization flourished 
in the Pacific, and if it all went down in 
some wild cataclysm? That this is what 
happened, Easter Island bears mute but 
unquestionable testimony, for there we can 
still see work that was never finished— 
half finished figures of which the artist 
workmen were cut off.” 

The Scottish National Antarctic Ex- 
pedition in the vessel “Scotia,” has recent- 
ly added many interesting and romantic 
chapters to the history of South’ Polar 
exploration. Mr. William 8S. Bruce, the 
leader of the expedition, has lately pub- 
lished an article corroborating the hypoth- 
esis of a submerged continental land in 
that sea. 

At a Philadelphia meeting of the Affili- 
ated Scientific Societies held some years 
since, a discussion took place on the flora 
and fauna of the Antarctic and adjacent 
regions. Several prominent scientists 
were of the opinion that from the geologi- 
cal formations, the continent was once 
connected with Australia, South America 
and perhaps Africa. Professor Huxley 
said that the simplest and most rational 
mode of accounting for certain mammal- 
ian faunas of Australia, South America 
and the Arctic regions, was in the suppo- 
sition that a Pacific continent existed in 
that area and gradually subsided. 

Many instances are at hand of the con- 
vergence of facts in natural history and 
geology, which points unmistakably to a 
great Southern continent having been in 
existence ages ago. 

Considered from the occult stand-point, 
the evolution of the Lemurian constitutes 
one of the most interesting chapters of 
man’s development. Archaic records state 
that during this period, his body under- 
went the greatest physical changes and the 
transition of sexual separation occurred. 
The sounds which these primitive men 
made to express their thoughts were at 
first composed entirely of vowels, for 
their language was only a slight improve- 
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ment on the various sounds in nature, like 
the cry of gigantic insects and the forest 
animals. In the slow course of evolution, 
the consonant sounds gradually came into 
use, but the development of language from 
first to last on the continent of Lemuria 
never reached beyond the monosyllabic 
phase. 

The Chinese language of to-day is re- 
puted to be the sole great lineal descend- 
ant of ancient Lemurian speech. 

These were the days of amphibious mon- 
sters, the Plesiosauri and Icthyosauri, 
which swarmed in tepid marshes—and 
monstrous land reptiles, the Pterodactyls, 
which not only crawled on the earth, but 
with bat-like wings flew through the air. 
Ernst Haeckel’s “History of Creation” re- 
lates that the Dinosauria were terrible 
beasts-of prey, and that they attained a 
length of from 40 to 50 feet. That sub- 
sequent excavations have laid bare skele- 
tons of an even larger size. 

The recent interesting article, “Where 
Mammoths Roved,” by ‘Professor Lou- 
derback, of the University of California 
contains some scientific facts which ‘bear 
on our subject. He describes the series 
of elephantine tracks which were excavated 
in the State Prison yard (the Prison 
quarry) at Carson City, Nevada. 

He presumes that these tracks were 
made by the Mammoth during the Plio- 
cene Period. Professor Louderback says 
that much interest has centered about a 
peculiar type of track that has been found 
in several series and much more abund- 
ant than those already described. He de- 
scribes them as varying from eighteen to 
twenty-one inches in length, and from six 
to eight or nine inches in width. They 
“are rounded at each end, the forward 
end being broader than the back part, and 
they are curved about with the hollow on 
the inside as in the imprint of a human 
foot.” 

These tracks have created considerable 
discussion, because many people are of the 
opinion that they are the tracks of giants. 

Gigantic footprints of birds of the 
heron-type have also: been found in that 
vicinity. Fossil remains, including many 
bones and teeth, were excavated during the 
quarrying of the rock at the State Prison. 

The reptilian monsters of Lemuria, 
possessed strange organs of vision, having 
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a third eye at the back of the head. Le- 
murian man is credited with the third eye 
which gave him psychic vision. His head 
sloped backwards and upwards in a pe- 
culiar way, facilitating his ability to walk 
backwards with almost as great ease as 
forwards. It is the atrophied remnant of 
this “third eye,” known in Physiology as 
the pineal gland, which causes clairvoy- 
ance in many people of the present time. 

As humanity advanced from the Le- 
murian or Third Root Race, into the At- 
lantean or Fourth Root Race, the third 
eye ceased to function, retreating inwards 
and disappearing altogether as a physical 
organ during the Toltec Empire. Grecian 
mythology has embalmed the memory of 
the third eye, for we read of the one-eyed 
Cyclops, as the one-eyed were called in 
later times. Our early Lemurian ances- 
tors are described as having been gigantic 
in height and correspondingly broad, pos- 
sessing tremendous power, attaining the 
height of 60 feet. The later Lemurians 
averaged from 12 to 15 feet. We wonder 
if sacred history had reference to them 
when it says that there were “giants in 
the land?” 

Mr. Scott-Elliot, who is occult authority, 
believes that the degraded remnants of 
Lemuria who still inhabit the earth, may 
be recognized in the aboriginal Australians 
and Tasmanians, the Andaman Islanders, 
some hill tribes of India, the Tierra del 
Fuegans, the Bushmen, of Africa, and 
some other savage tribes. The Malayans 
and Papuans have descended from a cross 
between the last Lemurian sub-race and 
the Atlanteans. The Hottentots form an- 
other remnant. The negro race is 4 
strongly marked descendant of Lemuria. 
One can fancy that some of these “rem- 
nants” might have a racial memory of 
that pre-Adamite age similar to “Big 
Tooth,” as chronicled by Jack London. 

Occult Science postulates that highiy 
evolved beings from the planet Venus, not 
only guided and taught the primitive deni- 
zens of Lemuria, but assisted in improv- 
ing the racial type. One of the first things 
that they were taught was the use of fire 
in the preparation of their food. They 
were also shown how to till the ground, 
and to cultivate the seeds of wild grain 
until it improved in type. Vast ages 
elapsed before the evolution of the var- 
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ious cereals which we now possess, such 
as barley, oats, corn, etc. 

Mrs. Besant, the distinguished theoso- 
phist, says in reference to these spiritual 
teachers: “These ruled the less evolved, 
under the beneficent sway of the great 
teachers, and the compelled obedience to 
elementary rules of right living—very ele- 
mentary at first, in truth—-much hastened 
the development of mental and moral fac- 
ulties in the embryonic squls. Apart from 
all other records, the: gigantic remains of 
civilizations that have long since disap- 
peared—evidencing great - engineering 
skill and intellectual conceptions far be- 
yond anything possible by the mass of the 
then infant humanity—suffice to’ prove 
that there were present on earth men 
with minds that were capable of greatiy 
planning and greatly executing.” | 

Lemurian architecture was of cyclopean 
dimensions, corresponding with the gigan- 
tic bodies of the race. One of the great 
cities is described as having been built 
of blocks of lava. The immense statues of 
Easter Island, measuring often eight feet 
across the shoulders by twenty-seven fect 
in height, may have perpetuated in stone 
the features and the stature of those who 
carved them. 

The following remarkable statement is 
taken from “The Pedigree of Man” by 
Mrs. Besant: “Guided by the divine kings, 
the sixth sub-race (of Lemuria) built the 
first rock and lava cities in the region of 
Madagascar, and many such cities fol- 
lowed, whereof, here and there, vast frag- 
ments remain, rocks that no modern en- 
gineer could handle, ruins of huge tem- 
ples—cyclopean ruins, they are called. To 
the early Greeks and the early Egyptians 
they handed on the types of such buildings 
and in the temples of Egypt, such as thai 
of Karnac, we see traces of Lemurian 
_ building as practiced by their later de- 

scendants of the Atlantean Race. 

So, again, in southern India, traces of 
this massive style of building appear in 
some of the old temples. Judging by the 
ruins of Karnac, you may imagine the 
building of those who were mightier yet 
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than they who raised those ponderous 
stones; or see the mighty pyramid of 
Egypt, and measure the knowledge and 
the skill that reared its stupendous 
strength. But those stones were not 
raised by mere bulk of muscles, nor by 
skillful apparatus, strong beyond modern 
making; they were raised by those who 
understood and could control the forces 
of terrestrial magnetism, so that the stone 
lost its’ weight, and floated, guided by the 
touch of a finger, to rest on its appointed 
bed. Some of the extraordinary rocking 
stones .still remain, that were poised by 
Lemurian fingers. 

These stones are one of the puzzles 
modern science: has failed to solve, trying 
explanations of erosion by ice and water, 
that are manifestly inadequate. And what 
are they, the rocking stones? 

Means by which messages might come 
from those above to those below, in which 
the swayings of the stone spelled out the 
messages, as the swaying of the Morse 
telegraph needle spell out messages to- 
day. 

As ages rolled on, a separation arose be- 
tween those who strove to be faithful to 
the higher teachings, and those who sought 
sensual pleasures. Bitter quarrels and 
fierce wars occurred, which were accom- 
panied by terrible convulsions of Nature. 
Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions rent 
asunder the great continent, forming con- 
tinental islands. 

These were not destined to escape the 
terrors cf repeated convulsions, until Le- 
muria as such “disappeared, devastated 
by fire, channeled by lava in great ex- 
plosions of steam, generated as fire, 
warred, with water, and, amid roaring 
flames and surging billows, it sank, island 
after island, into the whirlpool of fire 
and sea.” 

The eternal equilibrium is maintained, 
cause and effect is the fundamental law of 
nature. 

Apparently portions of our planet have 
alternately perished by fire and by water. 

We are on the Fifth Continent of crea- 
tion. Will fire be the destroying element ? 
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The story of Billy-the-Kid has created some interest in one of the characters of 
the early cow-boy days in the Southwest. 
July number was written in a style that always appeals, and while it was in a 
reminiscent vein, it was not at all tiresome. In fact, a number of readers have writ- 
ten us, asking for the opening of a department devoted to “True Tales of the Old 
West” as in the days when Rounsevelle Wildman was the editor of the Overland 
In this issue, Mr. Sligh treats of the Lincoln County war, and the 
reader will find that it is full of gripping interest—Epitor OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


The article by Mr. J. E. Sligh in the 








79-80 that William 
‘Baxter discovered 
very rich free gold ore 
in Lincoln County, 
New Mexico, in a low 
range of hills that 
skirt the Mal Pais 
plains on the east, which hills form the 


connecting link between the Jicarillas on 
the north, the Nogal mountains on the 
south and the Capitan range on the east. 
The particular hill in which Baxter found 
the ore was unnamed even among the lo- 
cal sheep-herders, who constituted the 
population of that region. previous to 
Baxter’s advent, and it was at once 
christened Baxter Mountain. The nam- 
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ing of the mountain for Baxter was con- 
sidered sufficient honor for him, and con- 
sequently the mining district and. the 
town which ensued were named for some 
springs nearby, the water from which 
made the whiskey of the town drinkable. 

The first rush after the discovery of 
the gold was from the town of Lincoln, a 
few miles below Fort Stanton, and from 
the surrounding stock ranches, even ex- 
tending down to Roswell-on-the-Pecos, 
which was eighty miles east of White 
Oaks. Among the first who came in from 
the outside world was myself, who was 
then just up from Tombstone, Arizona, 
and on my way to the Gunnison, Colo. 
Hearing of the White Oaks strike at Las 
Cruces, a deflection was made across the 
plains to that place in April, ’80, and 
there I remained for ten years. 

‘The Billy-the-Kid war was raging then 
in fierce intensity throughout the county. 
and he and his friends made numerous 
visits to the town and camp. Some of 
them made locations and quit the Kid 
gang, while others remained faithful to 
him. It was believed for awhile that if 


the Kid could secure a pardon from Gov- 
ernor Wallace that he would cease his 
lawlessness and settle down to the peace- 
ful and quiet life of a rancher, prospector 


and miner. Some efforts were made 
in that direction, which, however, proved 
abortive—but all that belongs to another 
story. 

It was about the second week after my 
arrival in camp that I was introduced by 
Bill Hudgins, the owner of the first sa- 
loon in camp, to Pat Garrett. Garrett 
was then living at Roswell, and was in the 
employ of Captain J. S. Lea, an old Con- 
federate soldier who never took the oath, 
who had settled at Roswell with the idea 
that he was practically out of the United 
States, and would never be troubled by 
its officers nor by its laws. Lea com- 
menced with a few cattle, and was gradu- 
ally increasing his herd, holding his own 
with the mavericking crowd which infest- 
ed the Southwest at that period. Lea was 
an educated man, and his wife a refined, 
cultured lady. There was no other white 
family within ninety miles of their home, 
which was established at the springs, 
which burst forth from the ground at that 
place, like a small river, and soon joins the 
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Pecos. ‘There were a few Mexican famil- 
ies living near, and these formed the only 
society available for Captain Lee and his 
family and for Pat Garrett and others in 
the employ of Lea. Hearing of the fabu- 
lous richness of the Baxter strike at White 
Oaks, Garrett, along with others, had come 
up to share in the distribution of For- 
tune’s favors. 

He was a very tall and very slim man, 
at that time about thirty-five years of 
age; black hair and eyes, with the usua! 
swarthy complexion that goes with to- 
bacco, black coffee and the malarial in- 
halations that characterize the locality in 
which he was raised. His voice was the 
peculiar thing about him. It was very 
low, very distinct and very convincing. I 
have known him for years, and I never 
heard his voice raised above his ordinary 
tone. Garrett, Bill Hudgins and myself 
were all raised in Claiborne Parish, coun- 
ties we call them here, Louisiana; and not 
very far from each other, though we never 
met until we came to New Mexico. Gar- 
rett’s father was a planter of considerable 
means before the war, and was sheriff of 
the Parish for one term. Pat was the 
youngest son, as I recollect, too young ta 
enter the rebel army, and was only a boy 
at the close of the war of the rebellion. 
Mr. Garrett, Pat’s father, in common with 
nearly every southern man at the close of 
the war, believed that he was permanently 
broken up, financially, and neglected, as 
thousands of others did, the education of 
his younger children. Consequently Pat 
received only a meagre preparation for 
the struggles that came afterwards. He 
soon left home and struck out for Western 
Texas, which was then swarming, literally, 
with buffalo, wild horses and cattle. His 
experiences as a plainsman in the buffalo, 
wild horse and cattle camps of West Texas 
gave him a splendid training for his after- 
life in New Mexico. 

like nearly all cowboys, Pat drank, 
smoked and gambled, but always in mod- 
eration. No one could ever hear his voice 
in conversation and connect the owner of 
it with dissipation and debauchery. He 
always had himself well in hand, and un- 
der perfect control; and he impressed all 
with whom he came in contact with the 
idea that he had a powerful reserve force 
at his command, which, in any contest 
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that might arise, would be called into 
action as needed, as re-inforcements to 
an army. One never seems to know be- 
fore-hand the power of such a man. Pat 
Garrett. was the most popular- man of his 
class that I ever knew. If, with his natu- 
ral advantages, he had enjoyed the privi- 
leges of an education he would have made 
his mark high up among the notables of 
his section, wherever he had been placed. 
He was so illiterate that when he was 
elected sheriff of Lincoln County he was 
absolutely dependent upon his deputy for 
the proper conduct of his office. But for 
that, when appointed collector of customs 
at El Paso, he would have remained in 
the public service the remainder of his 
days. 

Like all new mining towns, White Oaks 
was “wide open” every day and night in 
the week. All sorts of men from all sorts 
of places were there, and rows and per- 
sonal encounters were common occur- 
rences. I remember one night there was 


a big up-roar in the streets, or rather 
street, for there was only one street in 
the camp at that time; a few pistol shots 
rang out, and immediately 


afterwards 
Jim Redman, whom Billy-the-Kid hated, 
and who was mortally afraid of the Kid, 
ran against the door of Hudgins’ saloon, 
from the outside, and fell sprawling into 
the middle of the room yelling: “Look 
out, boys; Billy is. outside.” This put 
serious faces upon nearly all those inside; 
for no one knew what minute the door 
might be pushed open again and more 
shooting follow. Hudgins and the Kid 
were-enemies, also, and either one would 
have been glad to put the other out of 
business at any time. Redman was an 
ally of Hudgins, and naturally ran to him 
for protection from the Kid. Garrett was 
sitting at a table with others amusing 
themselves with a small game, when the 
disturbance occurred; he knew all about 
the trouble between the Kid and Hudgins, 
and knew that Hudgins nor any of his 
close friends dared to go out into the 
streets from the saloon at that time, yet 
the position of seeming to be held up in 
that way was galling to him, and, as his 
game was broken up, he called for the 
drinks, and after drinking, walked out 
of the saloon as if nothing unusual had 
taken place. 


I was in my tent at the time the shots 
were fired, although I had not retired. 
My partner ran out and I followed, after 
a little while, and stopped in at White- 
man’s store. While I was there a few 
more shots were fired further up the street. 
Shortly afterwards, Pat Garrett dropped 
in to the store in a casual manner, as 
cool as possible. and perfectly calm. I 
asked him what the trouble was, and he 
answered, “Nothing,” and _ continuing, 
said : 

“Billy-the-Kid and his gang are in 
camp to-night, and they have more booze 
aboard than is good for them. They have 
been creating a little excitement by shoot- 
ing up the camp a little. They have no 
idea of doing any serious damage, how- 
ever, and I suppose they would not have 
fired off their guns if they had not seen 
Jim Redman.” 

“What about Jim Redman?” I asked. 

“Oh, Jim is always blowing about what 
he will do to the Kid. Every one knows 
that it is all blow, and that he is an arrant 
coward. When they saw him to-night 
they could not resist the desire to see him 
run. He did run, too, and nearly knocked 
Hudgins’ door off the hinges getting. out 
of the way.” 

“You know the Kid, do you, Pat?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, I know him very well. I see 
him quite often on the range looking af- 
ter his cattle. He has mavericked a small 
bunch of cattle, and if he had not been 
interfered with would have been very well 
fixed. I imagine that if he was not afraid 
of being arrested that he would stop the 
war and lead a peaceful life,” replied he. 

“Are you and the Kid friendly, Pat?” 

“No, we are not friends, neither are we 
enemies. He minds his business and I 
attend to mine. He visits my wife’s folks 
sometimes, but he never comes around me. 
I just simply don’t want anything to do 
with him, and he knows it, and knows 
that he has nothing to fear from me as 
long as he does not interfere with me or 
my affairs.” 

“Why, Pat, are you married?” 

“Yes, Mr. , 1 married a Mexican 
woman four years ago, and have two child- 
ren. Some people seem to think that a 
man who marries a Mexican woman, and 
stays with her, lets himself down in the es 
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timation of white people; but I can’t help 
that; I married my wife because I loved 
her and I love her still, and I intend to 
stay with her to the end. If people don’t 
like me because of my wife, they can sim- 
ply let me alone.” 

‘How does your father’s family take it, 
Pat?” I asked. 

“Just as if I had married a nigger, and 
you know how our Southern folks take a 
thing like that. I married my wife for 
myself, however, and not for my family. 
As it is, I will never trouble them, and I 
am sure they will not trouble me.” 

If Pat had married into the aristocratic 
class of Mexicans, who are of the pure 
Spanish blood, his family would have 
taken it very differently, but he married 
into a “greaser” family, and that was sim- 
ply awful. There is no question in the 
world but that his marriage was unfortu- 
nate. It closed. the doors of white society 
to him, not because he was not welcome 
to such homes; but he would not accept 
hospitality, friendship and society that 
his family could not share; and they could 
not share such society, not because the 


whites were unwilling to receive them, but 
because they could not divest themselves 
of the feeling of inferiority, and therefore 
would not mix with the white people. A 
long time after my first meeting with Pat 


in White Oaks, and after the town of 
Roswell had become a railroad station and 
had filled up with nice people from the 
States, Pat sold his land there and moved 
to Las Cruces, an old Mexican town with 
a Mexican population surrounding it, 
where he and his family were held in high 
repute and accounted among the very best 
people of the community. He lived there 
a his death a few days ago at the 
hands of Wayne Brazille. 

Pat didn’t find anything in White Oaks 
district that he thought worth anything, 
so he made no locations, and soon. re- 
turned to his home at Roswell. He con- 
tinued in the employ of Captain’ Lea, and 
acquired a small bunch of cattle for him- 
self. He also took up a quarter section of 
land, and made him a home of his own, 
which, later, became very valuable. He 
lived a quiet life and did not attract pub- 
lic attention until ’83 or ’84, when he ran 
‘or sheriff on the Democratic ticket and 
vas elected by an overwhelming majority. 
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Billy-the-Kid and his gang had com- 
mitted a very atrocious murder of a pros- 
pector near White Oaks previous to Gar- 
rett’s election, and it was the sentiment 
that Kid must be arrested, convicted and 
executed according to law. The people 
wanted no more of the Lincoln County 
war; they determined to see that the law 
was executed, and it was believed that 
Pat Garrett would arrest the Kid and 
bring him to justice. While Pat Garrett 
made no special promises, it was generally 
understood and believed that if he was 
elected Sheriff that the “Lincoln County 
War” would speedily become a thing of 
the past. His election was almost unani- 
mous. 

Soon after he was sworn in and took 
charge of his office he appointed Charley 
Bell as his deputy, to take charge of the 
office. He himself took the field with a 
few trusted friends, and in a very short 
time he had Billy-the-Kid rounded up in 
an adobe shack, on the east side of the Pe- 
cos, away out from any settlement, and 
not far from the Texas line. Kid believed 
himself absolutely safe at this place from 
any attempt to arrest him. The place was 
unknown to most people; only a few 
Mexicans knew of the location, and there 
were no loca] people around to inform on 
him. 

Kid, like all outlaws, had to have some 
friends among the people on whom he re- 
lied for assistance when needed and for 
supplies. These friends were Mexicans. 
He visited their families socially, and 
sometimes attended the bailes, dances, 
given at their homes. Only these friends 
of his knew of his place of concealment, 
from which he would issue at times on his 
raids. He generally had a few friends 
with him, sometimes Mexicans and Ameri- 
cans. 

Pat Garrett, having a Mexican wife, had 
friends among the Mexican population 
also. These were known to Kid’s friends, 
and ordinarily confidences between the two 
sets were not exchanged; but with the 
election of Garrett as sheriff a great 
change came over Kid’s adherents. A 
Mexican has a great respect for an officer, 
especially for the sheriff, and now that 
Garrett had been elected to that office, his 
friends made the most of it, boasting as 
to what he would do, and making promises 
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‘to those who joined with him in clearing 
the country of all outlaws. It was a case 
of climbing into the band wagon, and 
nearly the entire population piled into it. 
Kid had few friends left that he could 
rely upon, and he was making his arrange- 
ments to leave the territory and go down 
into old Mexico, and if Pat had not round- 
ed him up when he did, the probability is 
that Kid would have abandoned the coun- 
try. Pat knew of this, but he, with others, 
believed that Kid would make periodical 
visits back into Lincoln County, and that 
some men’s lives would never be safe while 
he was at-liberty. With information fur- 
nished by the former friends of Kid, Pat 
had no difficulty in locating the shack 
which constituted Kid’s refuge and -castle. 
It was a single room, built of adobes, 
the walls being of the usual thickness, 
about 16 inches, and thatched over with 
straw and adobe mud on top of that. 
There was one small window and one 
door. A Mexican chimney did duty for a 
cook stove and heater. Kid had cut and 
stacked quite a lot of hay for his stock 
during the winter, and had all sorts of 
supplies. Only one man was with him at 
the time he was rounded up by Garrett. 
Arriving near the shack about daylight, 


Pat and his men, three of them, alighted 
and staked their horses, and on foot quiet- 
ly approached the cabin and took up their 
stations so as to cover the door and the 
window and at the same time be protected 
from Kid’s rifle from the inside. They 
had nc: long to wait before the man who 
was with Kid came out of the cabin and 
walked a few steps towards the corral, a 
small pen surrounding the hay. As soon 
as he was far enough away from the cabin 
door to make his retreat there impossible, 
he was commanded in a very low tone of 
voice to “hands up.” ‘This he did, and 
was secured and placed out of harm’s 
way. This left Kid alone in the cabin. He 
did not walk out as it might have been ex- 
pected. He seemed to know that enemies 
were around and managed to get a sight 
of some of them, when at once the whole 
matter became clear to him, and he knew 
that Garrett had surrounded his cabin— 
he said this afterwards. Seeing that his 
retreat was cut off, and that it was only 
a question of time when he must be cap- 
tured or killed, and having perfect confi- 
dence in Garrett’s grit and ability, he real- 
ized that he had no chance to escape. 
Therefore he hung out a white cloth and 
a parley ensued. He asked Garrett to 
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guarantee that he would not be mobbed, 
and ‘Garrett promised. Kid knew that 
Garrett would keep his word, and throw- 
ing down his arms, he came forth from 
the cabin and surrendered. 

The Kid was placed in the Lincoln 
County jail, which was not a jail, but sim- 
ply an upper room in the adobe building, 
the lower story of which was a general 
store, the clerk’s and treasurer’s offices, 
while the upper story was used for the 
District Court room, grand jury and petit 
jury rooms and the Sheriff’s office. Kid 
was kept in the. sheriff’s office. Charley 
Bell and Bob Ollinger, two of as nervy 
and capable men as ever lived, were his 
jailers. Kid was heavily ironed, and with 
two such deputies to guard him, it was 
believed that his escape was impossible. 

Within three weeks afterwards, Kid 
had killed both Bell and Ollinger, and es- 
caped to the Capitan mountains, which 
were just across the canyon from the 
town of Lincoln. Not a shot was fired at 
him, and not an arm was raised to prevent 
his escape. The exact facts and details 
of the murder of Bell and Ollinger by the 
Kid have never been made public, if in- 
deed they ever were told by the Kid. No 
one was present, so far as known, when he 
killed Oliinger in the “jail,” and Kid was 
killed by Garrett afterwards before any 
statement was made by him. So far as 
positively known, and I got the facts direct 
from Garrett himself, Beil had gone to 
lunch at noon, leaving Ollinger alone with 
Kid. By some means Kid got into a 
position where he could strike Ollinger 
when off his guard. He struck with all 
his force with both hands, the irons being 
on and fastened, which gave additional 
weight and force to the blow. Ollinger 
was stunned sufficiently for the Kid to 
get hold of his pistol and kill him, when 
the Kid at once got the keys to the irons 
and freed himself. By this time Bell hav- 
ing heard the shots—Ollinger was shot 
twice—ran over to the court house, and 
as he passed under the window of the 
“jail,” Kid leaned out and said to Bell: 
“Hold up, old fellow, your time has 
come,” and immediately shot him, killing 
him in an instant. Kid at once walked 
out of the house, and mounting a horse 
that happened to be saddled and tied to 
the rack in front of the store, rode off into 
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the mountains, which were only about a 
half mile distant. 

Garrett was absent from Lincoln at the 
time of the Kid’s escape. He returned 
home at once, appointed other deputies in 
place of those killed—George Curry, the 
present Governor of New Mexico, who 
was then a young prospector and miner 
at White Oaks, being one of the new dep- 
uties—and with a couple of trusty men 
took up Kid’s trail. In about three weeks 
Garrett had Kid located, knew just what 
his plans were, knew where he was, and 
laid his plans to capture him again. His 
plans miscarried through the unaccount- 
able in action of his assistants and Garrett 
was compelled to kill him or be killed 
himself. The facts, as I got them from 
Pat himself, were as follows: 

Pete Maxwell, who lived at old Fort 
Sumner, on the Pecos, had an unmarried 
daughter for whom Billy-the-Kid had a 
great passion. ‘Kid had planned to leave 
the territory and go over into old Mexico, 
but he determined to see his sweetheart 
before he left, and made an appointment 
to be at Pete’s on a certain night. Garrett 
stationed his two men in the door-yard of 
Maxwell’s house while he, himself, went 
into Pete’s room to see what information 
he could gather. It.was expected that the 
Kid would come in at the front gate and 
enter the house, and Pat had instructed 
his men to close in on Kid as soon as he 
passed them, and disable him by knock- 
ing him down, or failing in that, to shoot 
him. At any rate, they were to give Pat 
some notice of Kid’s presence, so that Pat 
would not be taken by surprise if the Kid 
should enter the house. As ii really oc- 
curred, Pat was at the beside of Pete Max- 
well, talking to him in a low whisper, 
when the Kid suddenly appeared in the 
only door to the room, and seeing an ob- 
ject, the room being in semi-darkness, no 
fire or lights burning, he called out in 
Spanish: “Who’s there ?” 

At the sound of the Kid’s voice, Pat 
knew who it was, and slipped’ around the 
end of Maxwell’s bed, at the same time 
bringing his pistol to bear on the Kid. 
Kid saw the movement and brought his ~ 
gun to bear, and both shots were fired as 
one. Kid’s shot flew wild, but Garrett’s 
struck Kid fairly in the breast and put 
out of existence one of the most reckless 
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and daring men that the Southwest ever 
preduced. It was said by some after- 
wards that Garrett waylaid Kid, but there 
was never one word of truth in such say- 
ings. Kid took Garrett by surprise, and 
really had the advantage, but his time 
had come, and finally he went down and 
out. 

After his term of office as sheriff ex- 
pired, Garrett went back to his ranch on 
the Pecos, near Roswell, and remained 
there for some years quietly attending to 
his farm and stock. He finally sold out 
and moved to Las Cruces. He served 
in the Cuban war under President Roose- 
velt, as one of the Rough Riders, where he 
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became personally known to Roosevelt, 
and gained his respect and confidence, as 
he did that of every man with whom he 
came in contact. When Mr. Roosevelt 
came into the Presidential office he remem- 
bered Pat Garrett, and made him Collec- 
tor of Customs at El Paso. That kind of 
life did not suit such a man as Garrett, 
and he went back to his farm and home at 
Las Cruces, among the people and friends 
of his wife, dying with his “boots on,” at 
the hands of Wayne Brazile, who shot 
twice before Garrett could get his gun 
into action. Pat must have grown stiff 
or careless with age, and the younger man 
was too quick for him. 





ON THE MASSACRE OF JEWS 
RUSSIA 


BY HARRY COWELL 


IN 


O Thou, adored of heaven, abhorred of hell, 


Lord Jesus, mild just Jew whom Gentiles own! 


Hear how the murderous Muscovite makes moan 


Thy brethren who in Darkest Russia dwell. 


Was not Thy mother such in Israel? 


Remember, then, whose ravished daughters groan. 


For whom Thy Father’s finger graved the stone” 


Forget not, nor their wrongs unspeakable. 


Holds not Mount Sinai’s sixth commandment still ? 
Thy “Thou shalt love.” Thy Sire’s “Thou shalt not kill.” 


Did not annul. 


For vengeance. 


Lo, Israel cries aloud 


From ten thousand- wounds she cries. 


And though Thou sleep, though Baal-deaf the skies, 


God’s chosen she, imperishable, proud. 





TEN YEARS AFTER 


HAVE WE FAILED IN THE PHILIPPINES ? 


BY GEORGE AMOS MILLER 





The question as to whether we have failed in the Philippines may be variously 
answered. Mr. Miller, who has had a wide experience in the island colonies or 
dependencies, as you like to call them, voices a conservative opinion. He is neither 
optimistic or pessimistic, but writes with a positiveness that is born of a knowl- 
edge of the situation, but, as much depends on the point of view, it is barely posst- 
ble that many may not agree with him as to the amount of good work done by the 
beneficient and paternal Government of the United States, while others may differ 
in that he has not gone far enough in his praise of the officials, the voluntary ex- 
iles of the Far East, who are doing a great big humanitarian work and a labor that 
is patriotic as well. The author of “Ten Years After” is not an anti-Imperialist ; 
he is not a beach-comber, he is not a disgruntled lawyer who has been disbarred in 
the island courts; he is not a returned sore-headed soldier, but a plain, every-day 
pains-taking American citizen who has studied his subject and knows how to tell 


the story to his readers. 
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life, but it is long 

enough to inaugurate 

a policy, and its close 

may be a good time 

to take a trial balance 

of the most remark- 
able colonial experiment in all history. We 
began in the Philippine Islands by break- 
ing the Spanish yoke, and we have con- 
tinued by trying to compress into a sin- 
gle generation the whole age-long evolu- 
tion of humanity. 

Some of the results of this unprece- 
dented attempt have been failures, some 
have been triumphs, some have been sur- 
prises, and all are unfinished, but there 
has been time enough to set stakes and 
note directions and progress. After ten 
years, ten items may be entered on the 
credit side of the account. 

1. We have established peace. Through- 
out the tropics, peace is a relative term 
and complete peace must be fought for, 
but there is more of it in the Philippines 
now than there ever was before we went 
there, and there is more of it than may 


be found in any other place of equal lat- 
titude. The picturesque and bloodthirsty 
ladrone leader has been ferreted out and 
brought to justice, and his ragged bands 
have been scattered: Guerilla warfare has 
lost its old-time popularity. Formerly, 
the “peace zones” were surrounded by the 
rest of the country. Now the trouble spots 
are remote corners that are infested be- 
cause they are inaccessible. No peaceful 
citizen any more lies down at night fear- 
ing that sword and flame will murder his 
family and destroy his property before 
morning. No robber chief may longer 
rest upon his hard-earned reputation as a 
bad man, for the Government will get 
him if he doesn’t watch out. Nor may 
the “higher up” aristocrat at the Capitol 
longer secretly protect his profit-sharing 
handit protege in the hills, for he is justly 
treated as a particeps crimmis, and the 
penitentiary is not popular as a rich man’s 
residence. ; 

2. We have administered justice. Ab- 
solute justice is as refined a product as 
complete peace and as difficult to attain 
south of the 23d parallel. Revenge and 
graft and intrigue have given away to effi- 
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cient and impartial administration. 
Cases are no longer settled always in favor 
of the richer side; the “cacique” and the 
“inahin” no longer live upon the earnings 
of a people ignorant and helpless. There 
friars no longer lord it over the heritage 
of a people ignorant and helpless. There 
is more fair play in the islands to-day 
than was ever dreamed of in the philoso- 
phy and songs of the greatest of Filipino 
patriots who was executed for the crime 
of possessing lofty ideals of patriotism. 

A comparison of the administration of 
insular affairs with that of the Govern- 
ment of most of the larger American 
cities shows all the counts in favor of 
the honest and impartial conduct of the 
Philippines. To establish a judiciary for 
seven millions of people is no light task, 
and to revise the fearfully and wonder- 
fully made code of the old Spanish law 
was not a diversion for a holiday, but 
both have been done and the results are a 
long step in advance of any other Orien- 
tal country. 

3. We have improved the public health. 
Among a people almost destitute of any- 
thing like sanitary sense, a health depart- 
ment has been organized and manned with 
skilled experts brought from everywhere. 
And the results have justified the means. 
Smallpox has been eradicated, cholera re- 
duced to a minimum, beri-beri, malaria, 
amoebic dysentary and dengue fever re- 
duced to the ranks of preventable and cur- 
able diseases. ‘The death rate of Manila 
has been brought below that of Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia, and all this in the 
face of a three century old prejudice 
against medication and hygiene of every 
sort. The former experiences of the na- 
tive made him willing to patiently lie 
down anywhere and die, if only they would 
not call the doctor or send him to the 
hospital. That this mistrust did not dis- 
appear in a day is not strange. That it is 
slowly giving away before increasing edu- 
cation and experience is sure. 

Three hundred thousand dollars worth 
of hospitals and laboratories, one of the 
finest corps of specialists in the world, and 
the best-found methods of meeting the 
heretofore baffling tropical conditions have 
wrought wonders. The native does learn 


that the health officer is not an ally of 
the Devil, but an angel of light and fresh 
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air and cieanness, and may be a very pres- 
ent help in time of need. With the final 
defeat of the microbes will come the mas- 
tery of the tropics and the microbes are 
on the run. 

4. We have provided popular education. 
A half million little brown brothers and 
sisters are finding their way every morn- 
ing to the American bamboo school houses 
scattered through every pueblo in the 
islands. And they are learning the mul- 
tiplication table and everything else in 
English, which means that in the genera- 
tions to come there will be enough of a 
common speech that the people may get 
acquainted with each other and find out 
that they be brethren, and not natural 
enemies. From the dawn of history there 
nave been eight separate nations with dis- 
tinct languages, and ea~h of these to-day 
believes itself to be the original “Filipino 
people” for whose favored scions the other 
seven tribes were created to be body ser- 
vants. We are laying the basis for a 
national consciousness without which 
there can never be a Filipino people. 

The schools are almost exact duplicates 
of the American public schools, and they 
have succeeded beyond all question. A 
corps of American teachers supervises and 
conducts normal training schools from 
which are sent out the rank and file of 
the native teachers. Some of this native 
teaching is crude and imperfect, but it is 
being constantly improved, and a great 
teaching force stands loyal to the principle 
of popular education. Some heroic edu- 
cational missionary work has been done by 
the exiled American teachers who have 
labored in lonely seclusion to uplift the 
lives of a people. 

The native children are as quick to learn 
as their American contemporaries, and 
their older brothers, who are finishing 
their school life in American universities 
are giving’a good account of their early 
training at home. The results speak well, 
and only well, for the success of the first 
system of popular education to be inau- 
gurated in Asia, and something of the 
great changes taking place in the educa- 
tional life of China and Japan may be 
due to our example. 

5. We have instituted religious liberty. 
Giving every credit for all the results 
reached under the old regime, it must be 
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said that a larger liberty of conscience ex- 
ists under the American rule. The Pro- 
testant missions established since 1900 
have been among the most successful of 
all history, and it is well within the facts 
to say that these great results are due as 
much to the presence of the flag and all 
for which it stands, as to any other one 
factor. The atmosphere that goes with 
Old Glory makes for righteousness, and 
there has been a ready response from the 
Filipinos themselves. Official reports in- 
dicate that patriotism and religion are 
increasing together. One loyal mission- 
ary required his cenverts to vow allegiance 
to the flag before he would receive them as 
church members. 

6. We have inaugurated an era of in- 
dustrial development. “Inaugurated” may 
be too strong a word, for we have made but 
the merest start, but it has been a begin- 
ning full of high promise. Last year over 
three million pesos worth of produce were 
brought to market over Government roads 
built through country formerly utterly im- 
passable. After repeated efforts to organ- 


ize the project, the new railroads are 
now being built into the richest sections 


of the islands, and with the _ railroads 
comes the world to these out of the way 
treasure houses of natural wealth. Water- 
ways are being cleared and charted, mines 
located and developed, great forests sur- 
veyed and preserved until the rails and 
mills bring their untold wealth of finest 
hardwoods to market; plantations are be- 
ing developed, new crops introduced, ag- 
riculturai machinery imported, modern 
methods adopted, and the native is being 
taught to do all these things and more 
for himself. 

We have put heavy emphasis on the fact 
that agricuiture is more profitable than 
politics, and also more pleasant and safe, 
and that development is more desirable 
than agitation. That the native can learn 
this lesson may be inferred from the lan- 
guage of Governor Dancel of the province 
of Rizal: “What we need is not orators, 
but plowmen” (“no oratores mas ara- 
dores.”) We have yet but touched the 
margin of this vast empire of the unde- 
veloped Philippines, but in the years to 
come we will look back to these beginnings 
as remarkable because of two things; the 
largeness of their outcome and the indif- 
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ference of the American people to their 
value. 

7. We have protected the Filipino from 
exploitation. Be it said to our credit that 
the McKinley policy of “the Philippines 
for the Filipinos” has been faithfully fol- 
lowed, with an exception to be noted later. 
In spite of the inflamatory and damaging 
agitation of the misguided Boston Junta, 
and the criticisms of other well meaning 
people whose preconceived ignorance has 
been unable to accept the hard facts of the 
case, we have been the best friend the Fil- 
ipino ever had. Contrasted with the Asi- 
atic colony policy of the European pow- 
ers, our course in the Orient has been 
so extraordinarily altruistic as not to be 
comprehended by the Asiatics and wholly 
misunderstood by many Europeans. In- 
stead of establishing a protectorate over 
any unclaimed territory we could find, 
and then despoiling and appropriating the 
country for our own profit, we have ad- 
ministered these islands for the uplift of 
the people who, by right of birth and oc- 
cupation, own them—truly an incompre- 
hensible act. This policy has also been 
bitterly criticised by some American poli- 
ticians and capitalists, whose pet schemes 
for profit were thwarted by an administra- 
tion that, other things being equal, in- 
variably decided points at issue in favor 
of the Filipino. Certain it is that the 
Filipino has had the best of it, and is in- 
creasingly having his own way about 
things in his country. As a colonial pol- 
icy, it is certainly rank heresy to our con- 
temporaries, but time will tell the final re- 
sult. 

8. We have begun to develop a middle 
class. Neither in the Philippines, nor to 
any extent elsewhere in all Asia, has there 
heen a middle class of intelligent, indus- 
trious, moral and patriotic citizens with- 
out which government of, for and by the 
people is but the dream of a disordered 
brain. Between the rich and educated “il- 
lustrado” and the poor and ignorant “tao” 
there was no soil in which to grow intelli- 
gent self-government. 

But the schools and the new regime and 
the flag are working a revolution, and up 
from the ranks of the “ignorante” is com- 
ing the brain and brawn and patriotism 
that is to make in time a Filipino people. 
The poor man is sending his children to 
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school, and to the disgust and surprise of 
the snobbish aristocracy the poor man’s 
child is as bright and industrious as his 
own. Out from the public schools and 
workshops and training stations and ex- 
perimental farms and railroads and labor- 
atories is coming the small advance guard 
of an army of young men, keen, alert and 
vitally interested in the development of 
the country. Upon these men depends the 
success or the ruin of the first Republi- 
can form of Government to be set up in all 
Asia. 

9. We have promised these people their 
independence and we have already granted 
them progressive self-government. No 
patriot at a Boston tea party, nor signer 
of a Declaration of Independence ever ar- 
dently desired separate political autonomy 
than do these children of the East. Their 
interest in elections is something to shame 
the stay-at-home voter of the States, and 
if they can give our most astute politicians 
pointers in manipulation of an election, 
they can also match him in watching the 
other fellow’s tricks, 

We have discovered the Filipino to his 
own best possibilities, and we have stirred 
up in him every great ambition of which 
he is capable. We are every year turning 
over to him a larger share in the respon- 
sibilities and functions of Government. 
He is sometimes crude in his apprehension 
of these blessings and disappointing in his 
fulfillment of the high trust, but he seizes 
them with all the eager confidence of a 
boy in his teens, showing his father how to 
run the business. The thing is daring, 
and it is unorthodox, but we are doing it. 

10. We have elevated labor. Once a dis- 
grace, a calamity and a curse, labor has 
become remunerative and respectable, and 
we have made the laborer worthy of his 
hire. Wages have doubled, the standard of 
living has risen, and a‘reliable labor sup- 
ply is being developed. Great public 
works and private enterprises are carried 
on with native labor, and it is found with 
right management to be both efficient and 
economical. The Benguet road, the Manila 
street railway, the new telephone systems 
and the five hundred miles of railroad now 
under construction, are examples of what 
may be done. To work with the hands is 
no longer a sign of slavery, and to know 
how to do something useful is a distinc- 
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tion. The power to earn good wages is 
bringing into living conditions a new mo- 
tive force, and while the Filipino may not 
yet be able to feel very keenly the pressure 
of a future want, he at least knows the 
force of a present necessity, and the value 
of a just reward for his toil. 

These ten things we have done, or are 
in process of doing. None of them are 
finished, and the final form of no one of 
them may be now predicted, but they in- 
dicate the direction of our path. 

There are five things that we 
failed to do. 

1. We have failed to make the native 
understand us. Age-long concepts, wrought 
out in the blood and sweat of life, may 
not be acquired in a day nor taught in a 
common school course. It would be a 
miracle if any Asiatic people could in 
a decade come to understand us and our 
strange programme in the Philippines. 

The Filipino does not understand us be- 
cause our motive is to him yet incompre- 
hensible, and because he is so intent upon 
his own desire to have his country all to 
himself that he forgets how far he has 
come in ten years. All of which is not 
strange. Ten years is not enough time to 
train a single child amid all the influences 
of a civilization full grown, much less to 
greatly change a nation whose inner forces 
have but begun to feel the touch of a new 
order. Slowly but surely he will learn to 
interpret our course by a new law, the law 
of treating others as he would like to be 
treated himself, and there will come a day 
when every just decision and unselfish ac- 
tion will bear its fruit in national char- 
acter and statesmanship. 

2. We have fatled to establish an eco- 
nomical Government for the Filipinos. 
The nominal expense of the old Spanish 
Government was about one-tenth of the 
present annual budget, though the actual 
cost was several times greater, owing to 
the burdens of official corruption and ad- 
ministrative inefficiency. It is not strange 
that now the native objects seriously to an 
elaborate bureaucratic Government, the 
need of which he does not appreciate, and 
the expense of which he can ill afford 
Many Americans have felt that too much 
was undertaken in the attempt to set up 
over night a full-fledged regime sufficient 
for a nation full grown and many times 


have 
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more numerous than the Filipinos. The 
retrenchment policy of the past three 
years has done something to remedy this 
condition, and the development of the 
country will do still more. 

There has also been some well founded 
criticism of the over-supply of red tape 
and irritating technicalities in adminis- 
trative functions, and there has _ been 
something like a “gag-rule” enforced up- 
gn the free speech of Government em- 
ployees. All of which is to say that we 
have failed to make the Philippine ad- 
ministration very much better in these 
matters than is our Government at home. 

3. We have failed to satisfy the would- 
be exploiter of the country. We have made 
it impossible for the American, or any one 
else, to acquire land enough to :ake any 
extensive developments worth undertak- 
ing. We have so hedged about the timber 
and mineral weaith and fisheries and soil 
that capital and enterprise have passed 
by on the other side with indifference or 
contempt. ‘This has gone so far as to keep 
away money sorely needed to develop the 
country, and most of the Americans who 
have assayed to carry on any line of busi- 
ness or promote any large developments 
have been sent home bankrupt. Even the 
man who wishes to acquire a few acres 
and make for himself a place in the land 
will have to wait for a change in the pres- 
ent land and mineral laws. 

4. We have failed to establish a definite 
policy in the administration of the islands. 
To have succeeded in forming such a pol- 
icy in ten years under the conditions ex- 
isting would have been a marvel, but,the 
results of the failure are not changed by 
its inevitableness. Almost any policy out 
of a score is better than all of them, and 
even a poor or a bad policy may be less 
disastrous in its effects than an indefinite 
number of good policies, arranged on the 
lightning change plan. When there are 
three Governors General in one year, and 
each of them a good man and efficient ad- 
ministrator, there is room for fear that 
we have sacrificed real efficiency for some- 
thing else. 

5. We have failed to divorce our colon- 
ial administration from home policies. 
Here is the one item that really scores 
heavily against us in the account. Where, 
indeed, was there ever a country that did 
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separate its conduct of over-sea affairs 
from the political exigencies of the home 
Capitol ? 

But we have set out to do this work 
by the new method, and we should either 
carry out the programme to the finish, or 
abandon the task. Sometimes it looks as 
though it had been “the Philippines for 
campaign ammunition.” The task of the 
Philippine Commission may be likened to 
that of a boy who tries to steer his boat 
through the windings of an unknown and 
tortuous channel toward a difficult land- 
ing place, while a lot of old grannies on 
the bank shout conflicting and changing 
directions to the distracted navigator. If 
these advisors have made bets as to the 
way the boy will take, and are otherwise 
financially interested in his course, their 
directions will be about as useful to the 
boy as is Congressional legislation result- 
ing from a desire to repair political fences 
at home. Just now there is no sane man 
rash enough to predict just what Con- 
gress will or will not do for the Philip- 
pines, or when it will happen. Congres- 
sional action may within a year double - 
the value of every dollar invested in the 
islands, but the same power may also. near- 
ly destroy such values as now exist. The 
reduction of the tariff on tobacco and 
sugar would quicken the financial circu- 
lation of the islands at once, but if a high 
tariff combination should be thrown, 
there will be ruin for the men now pio- 
neering over there. 

The hope of the Philippines is in the 
establishment of some sort of definite 
continuous policy regarding the market- 
ing of the products of the country, and 
some positive attitude toward the de- 
velopment of the yet untouched resources. 
As soon as this is assured, there will be 
men enough and money enough to make 
the islands a mine of wealth. Until it 
is done, the Philippines will be better 
material for descriptive writing than for 
dividend declaring investment. 

Political influence has been the bane of 
the Philippines. We have opened the 
country; we have kept our promises; we 
have dealt justly. We have told the 
American investor that the flag waves 
over the Philippines, and that safety of 
life and property are guaranteed thereby. 
But we have made it impossible to se- 
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cure land, and have shut out from the 
home market the products of that land 
after they are harvested. And every few 
weeks we change our mind about the 
whole problem. Herein lies such failure 
as we have made in the Philippines. 
Many things are incomplete, but three 
things are certain. We are going to keep 
the Philippines for a long time yet; they 
are bound to become a great country, and 
we must give them a square deal politi- 
cally and industrially. If we know the 
day of our opportunity and treat these 
people and their country right, the day 
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of their independence will bring no ter- 
rors for us, for we will by that time be 
working together for the development of 
one of the richest archipelagos in all the 
earth, and the progress of a people en- 
dowed with capacity for high civiliza- 
tion. 

In the first ten years of our administra- 
tion of the Philippines we have done what 
no nation has ever before done for another 
people, and ten years hence we will look 
back with pride and satisfaction upon the 
second decade’s harvest from our early 
years of sowing. 











REDWOOD PEAK 


(A Summit east of San Francisco Bay.) 







BY LILLIAN H. SHUEY 









I went up the mountain pathway 
To a sentinel peak on high, 
That greets the smile of morning, 
That sees the sunset sky; 
It looms o’er grassy dingles 
That dent the mountain’s breast, 
Where hides “neath rose-bright shadows 
The Poet’s house of rest.* 


To me they were fawns and graces 
From dim, sweet, mythic days, 

With music of laughter passing— 
Processional of praise. 








I stood on the Peak at sunset, 
And saw the hill-bound bay 
From terraced old Vallejo 
To gardened San Jose. 
1 thought of seas historic, 
Lost thrones, and fallen fanes, 
But saw on the spires beneath me 
A glory that remains. 









And the redwoods of Moraga, 
With heavy boughs spread low, 
Bring up green tabernacles 
Where trickling waters flow; 
Who seek for peace and gladness 
In the blue of winter skies, 
Find dreams and inspirations 
Where the green, close arches rise. 








Remains, and yet forever, 
No fairer goal to seek 

Than the sun-bright cities lying 
Far-viewed from Redwood Peak. 

Kept by the circling mountains, 
Kept by the lapping sea, 

The winds waft peace upon them, 

The stars write destiny. 








A chorus of youths and maidens, 
Out of the cool, deep dells, 

Came laden with garlands trailing, 

And drooping flower-bells ; 














*THE HOME OF JOAQUIN MILLER. 








HUNTING EXTINCT ANIMALS IN 
ALASKA 





horses and bears. 


Miscellaneous Collections,” 
ticle. 





A zoological expedition to Alaska, sent out by the Smithsonian Institution last 
season, and conducted by Mr. C. W. Gilmore of the U. 8S. National Museum, has 
brought back, besides interesting information, many fragments of bones of early 
animals, of varieties no longer lwing there. 
ial from which can be constructed ancient genera hitherto unknown, the specimens 
show that over the Alaskan fields at a period long before man 
roamed mammoths, several kinds of buffalo, 
Beavers also built their dams along the rivers. 

The official report of the trip will be published in the series of “Smithsonian 
at about the same time as the appearance of this ar- 


Although there is not in the lot mater- 


earth, 
caribou, 


arrwed on 


musk-oxen, sheep, moose, 








Koteobua,, nearly a 
century ago, brought 
back from Alaska a 
few pieces of skulls 
and bones of strange 
extinct beasts, men of 
science have looked 
upon that region as a possible source of 
information concerning the early ances- 
tors of our northern American animals. 
Much has been written about it. Little 
systematic was done, however, until 1904, 
when the Smithsonian Institution sent out 
its first expedition under Mr. A. G. Mad- 
dren. This trip was so fruitful that the 
institution last season despatched a sec- 
ond expedition, in charge of Mr. C. W. 
Gilmore, which, while following a certain 
itinerary, was to search for the remains of 
large, extinct vertebrate animals, and to 
investigate the causes leading to their ex- 
tinction. 


Where the Party Traveled. 


The party was gone in all about four 
months, during which nearly the entire 
length of the Yukon river was covered, 
and several of its tributaries partly ex- 
plored. Close upon fourteen hundred 
miles of the distance was traveled by 
canoe. During the whole time, search 
was made along the cliffs and in the river 


.The almost perpendicular faces 


bars as being the places most likely to 
show relics of early beasts. Mining camps 
were also visited on the way for possible 
traces of significant bones. 

The course was laid through Skagway 
on the upper part of the river, by train 
to White Horse, then by steamer through 
Dawson to Rampart, whence came some 
ancient bison skulls now in the U. S&S. 
National Museum. Rampart marked the 
beginning of the long journey by canoe. 
For thirty or forty miles below Rampart 
the Yukon flows between walls of older 
rocks at from five to six miles an hour, 
tumbling faster and faster down toward 
the rapids. But the rapids once passed, 
Fort Gibbon is reached, below which lie 
the now well-known “Palisades,” dubbed 
in that region the “bone-yard,” for from 
it have been dug broken remnants of 
many early beasts. 

The party here spent two days gather- 
ing remains from the frozen cliffs a hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred feet high. 
of the 
cliffs are being continually undermined by 
the swift current. Large masses break 
off, many times‘ with a startling report, 
and splash as they fall into the water be- 
low. “Often during the stay here,” says 
Mr. Gilmore, “the report sounded so like 
the firing of a gun that we were startled 
by the sharpness of it.” 
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The Nowitna River. 


The party paddled on, however, in 
search of larger game, and at the mouth 
of the Nowitna River information gained 
from an intelligent Indian, who had visit- 
ed the headwaters of this stream on hunt- 
ing expeditions, that he had seen “big 
horns and other big bones” on the river 
bars and had picked up the “shank bone” 
of some large animal, lured them into a 
side trip up the river. Three days up, 
the traveling turned bad, and a cache 
had to be made of all articles not abso- 
lutely needed. 

It is a picturesque region. “Often the 
water has cut in under the bank,” says 
Mr. Gilmore, “which extends out over 
the stream like a great shelf. The trees 
growing on these undermined banks fre- 
quently lean far over and dip their tops 
in the water before being carried away. 
Large blocks of the bank, covered with 
bushes and trees, cave off into the streams, 
where they remain standing half-sub- 
merged for a long time. Frequently there 
hangs down from the top of these under- 
thined banks a mantle of moss which 
serves as a curtain to hide the destruction 
the waters have wrought.” 

The party struggled up the Nowitna 
River for nine days, hunting for the source 
of all the pieces of ancient bones found 
washed down from somewhere above. No 
setilers were met with, and only an occa- 
sional deserted winter cabin of a lonely 
trapper showed that man had ever scram- 
bled along the banks or pushed a paddle 
in the stream. Fogd began to give out, 
so that they were forced to turn back be- 
fore reaching the headwaters. The side 
trip, however, was not without results,’ for 
from nearly every bar searched was taken 
a fragment or a complete element of a 
skeleton representing such extinct forms 
as the mammoth, bison and horse. 

Stopping at Mouse Point and at Kok- 
rines, an Indian settlement and trading 
post, they paddled down into a region of 
towering cliffs. In places the banks rise 
200 to 250 feet, and from them were taken 
now and then a skull or a tusk or a tooth 
of some forgotten animal. Anvik was 
visited, and then Andreafski, where the 
canoe trip ended. The rest of the journey 
was on steamer to St. Michael, Nome, and 
finally Seattle. 


Results of the Expedition. 


It was found that the scattered remains 
of the very early animals occur through- 
out the heart of Alaska, not constantly 
covered by ice and snow, in three quite 
distinct deposits: First, in the black 
muck accumulated in gulches and the val- 
leys of the smaller streams; second in the 
fine elevated clays of early origin, known 
as the Yukon silts and Kowak claps; and 
third in the more recent deposits along 
the banks of streams. These specimens 
have been either washed out by the pro- 
cess of erosion or dug out by miners in 
search of gold. 

The fossil bones secured came from 
localities on the Bonanza Creek, Little 
Minook Creek, the Palisades of the Yu- 
kon, the Nowitna. River, the Yukakakat 
River and the Klalishkakat River. 

In connection with the “bone yard” of 
the Palisades, and with Elephant Point 
farther north, it has been thought ‘that 
there might be enough ivory in old im- 
bedded mammoth tusks to pay for its ex- 
cavation and shipping for commercial pur- 
poses, as is the case in some localities of 
Siberia. In fact, mammoth tusks for a 
good many years have been an important 
export of Siberia. But the Alaskan re- 
mains are not in as fresh a state of pre- 
servation, and until a few years ago, it is: 
said, a man would not take a tusk as a 
gift. Now they are used to manufacture: 
curios of different sorts. 


How the Animals Died. 


How the ancient animals whose remains 
are now picked up piece by piece along 
the rivers, died, has been a subject of 
speculation. Mr. Maddren believed they 
met their end on the shores of glacial 
lakes, and that their bones, carried out on 
the ice in the spring break-up, were 
dropped here and there as the ice melted, 
hecoming imbedded in the silt. Mr. Gil- 
more, however, believes that since the best 
specimens have been found in gulches and 
valleys of smaller streams, and are more 
common in muck than in silt, these ani- 
mals probably at some ancient period be- 
came mired in prehistoric bogs, then not 
frozen as now. ‘The bones were after- 
wards probably separated by the “flowing” 
or “creeping” of the muck. 





THE COLLEGE FRATERNITY 
QUESTION 


BY JOHN C. VIVIAN 





“The College Fraternity Question” is a very serious one all over the United 
States. It is not so because the college “frat” is, in itself, injurious to the men and 
women who indulge in this stupid recreation, but because of the fact that the High 
Schools have comed from their elders, and it is a poor school indeed which does not 
boast of a dozen or more Greek letter secret orders. The evil has grown to such 
an extént that steps have been taken by the school authorities of various cities to 
abate it. In some places a simple appeal to the school children was all that was nec- 
essary to put a stop to almost criminal initiation practices; the children being sane 
enough to appreciate that they were still in thé formative period of their several ex- 
istences, and that that which might be tolerated as prankish in their elders must be 
tabu as likely to have dire results with youth. Mr. John C. Vivian has handled the 
subject conservatively, and his opinions are well worth reading by the parents as 
well as the children. As far as the college men and women are concerned, it is an 
impossible task to reach them at all, once the virus of the P. D. Q., the 8. N. O. B. 





or some other fool fraternity, has injected its social boycott in their ves. 
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freshman in college is 

the fraternal ques- 

tion. It comes to him 

in some aspect, no 

matter whether he is 

interested or not, for 
in a college where fraternities make up 
the most of the social life of the institu- 
tion, all of the students are aware of 
their existence. 

There are many ways in which a stu- 
dent may look at the matter. If the boy 
has been prominent in high school affairs 
or has an aptitude for mixing among 
his fellow school-mates, he is likely to 
notice the fraternities, and the latter, 
likewise, are likely to notice him. To this 
kind of a boy, the college fraternity is a 
goal to which he aspires, ‘and he at once 
begins to dress as well as possible, and 
look up to and respect those men who 
wear pins on their breasts. He knows 
nothing whatever of the _ significance, 
meaning or standing of any particular 


has 


Greek letter organization, only he 
been told by some of his superiors that he 
should be a fraternity man if possible. 
And so, such a boy caters to the fraterni- 


ties and the fraternity men. It is natu- 
ral that he should do so, for a boy of his 
temperament will find fraternity life a 
supplement to his previous social training. 
There are some girls in the same institu- 
tion, if it is a co-educational school, who 
will recognize him above the other fellow 
who is commonly termed “barb.,” derived 


‘from barbarian, and he will in this way 


gain an acquaintance among that set of 
men and women of a school who are 
select among themselves. 

And all of this is alright. The frater- 
nities have their place in an educational 
institution just the same as a lodge has 
its place in the general community. Most 
of our institutions of higher learning to- 
day are free and democratic, where every 
man is his own boss and is justified in do- 
ing what he pleases. In the national edu- 
cational system, taken as a whole, the fra- 
ternities have a true place in college life 

+ 
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and add materially to the social life and 
good fellowship of the institution in which 
they are located. 

But there is another side to the ques- 
tion, which the unfortunate or independ- 
ent boy sees, and he often appreciates it 
' theroughly. Many a boy is a good fellow 
and has hosts of friends in his home town. 
He goes to college for the purpose of get- 
ting an education, and wants little or no 
social life in his routine of college work. 
He therefore pays little attention to the 
fraternities, and is probably not noticed 
by them. Such a boy hardly expects a 
“bid” to any of such organizations, for he 
is not the type that would make a social 
success. But this is the boy who oft-times 
is literally snubbed by the Greek letter 
men and receives but little attention from 
the men outside of his immediate friends 
and class mates. To this sort of a college 
man, the fraternity does not appeal, but 
its actions to a casual observer are noticed 
by him with a keener interest than that of 
the fraternity men themselves. He is in 
a position to ascertain both the good quali- 
ties and defects of such organizations. To 
the man who has failed to be recognized 


by the fraternities when it was his one de- 
sire to wear a pin on his breast, it is a 
sore disappointment, and it is often asked 
on the campus, after none but good quali- 
ties in personality, appearance and quali- 
fication have been enunciated by some of 


his friends, “Why, I wonder, didn’t 
Brown ‘make’ a fraternity?” And this is 
a question which nobody but the fraternity 
man can answer. He is the one that knows, 
for no matter what fraternity he is a mem- 
ber of, he will have had some sort of a 
chance at some time during his college 
and fraternal life to look into the record 
of Brown. The latter has perhaps been 
rejected for a simple reason, which may 
sometimes be that he is not liked by some 
one member of a fraternity. And one dis- 
senting vote, in most, if not all, fraterni- 
ties, throws the man out, without his or 
the other fraternity men’s knowledge. 
And so it goes in college fraternity life. 
There are many men in every school, on 
the other hand, who come from the best 


families in the State and are not frater- 


nity men. There are men whom some 
people think would surely make a frater- 
nity, but they are too independent to join. 
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Lots of fellows who enter college are men 
of the best training and acquaintance, 
good mixers and makers of hosts of 
friends, but they do not see that they can 
be benefited by a fraternity, and therefore 
see no reason for joining. They do not, 
as many people believe, consider the fra- 
ternity the ultimate point of success in 
college life, although one of the first 
questions that is asked among college folk 
is, “Are you a fraternity man?” 

There is a significance to the pin over 
the heart that appeals to the young and 
fair maidens in college or who have been 
in college long enough to realize the signi- 
ficance of fraternities, but those who look 
upon the subject as merely incidental to 
college life and not essential to standing 
among the rank and file of the college ap- 
preciate the man and not the pin. 

It is true, also, that the college frater- 
nity men are recognized over their col- 
leagues who have not been so ‘fortunate’ 
as they have, or perhaps have turned down 
a bid while they are in college, in athletic 
events and all matters pertaining to col- 
lege activity. It is a fact that fraternities 
often carry college elections of various 
kinds by combinations and cliques among 
themselves, and this is the very thing that 
throws the non-fraternity man out of a 
voice in the student government. He may 
be heard at the election or meeting, but he 
has had no part in the caucus and naming 
of the slate. One of the common tricks 
of some fraternities is to pledge a man 
who is active in the life of the university, 
and after he is taken in, use him as a 
tool to gain some coveted office or honor. 
This sort of thing is condemned by the in- 
dependent men of the school, in most 
cases. 

But the successful man in _ college, 
whether he be fraternity man or “barb” is 
the man who is broad-minded enough. to 
recognize everybody with whom he deals, 
and meets them on a fair and square basis. 
He is the man, regardless of his fraternity 
affiliations, who treats all of his class- 
mates alike and is a good fellow among 
all students. He is the man who votes 
for whoever he thinks eligible for the vari- 
ous positions in the college, and then he 
can look his fellow students in the face 
and say that he has acted according to his 
conscience. When the “barb.” realizes 
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that a fraternity man is not solely and 
wholly wrapped up in his fraternity, and 
shows some interest in his less’ fortunate 
brothers, and takes an interest in their 
affairs, he thinks.a great deal more of that 
man than of one who considers fraternity 
above all else. Otherwise, he is regarded 
as a fraternity man, and that is enough. 
He receives no further consideration. 
The man who is the broad-minded col- 
lege man is the man who deals with all 
men alike. He would never ally himself 
with the so-called “barb.” movement 
against the fraternities in general to de- 
feat anything fostered by the fraternities. 
As soon as he affiliates himself with such 
a movement, he as much as says: “I am 
sore at the fraternities because they did 
not bid me, and they are not going to ac- 
complish anything if I can help it.” But 
this is entirely the wrong attitude, and 
is contrary to the idea of that college man 
who either has had the chance to join a 
fraternity, or who considers them of little 
importance in the affairs in which he is 
interested. Such a man does not look up 
to fraternities, nor does he look down up- 
on them. He makes a success of his col- 
lege life, makes as many friends as his 
friend, the fraternity man, and cares to 
do as he pleases and make himself liked 


and as conspicuous as he likes. He is 
above what is commonly known as fra- 
ternity bonds. 

But there are many aspects to the ques- 
tion and it is of little import except in a 
strict college sense. It is a college insti- 
tution, and there is its proper place. 
Taken for granted, although it is seldom 
the case, that the fraternity men are the 
best and leading men in an institution, 
the very reverse is found in the business, 
social and industrial world. Very few 
men, comparatively, know what a college 
fraternity means, and the ordinary indi- 
vidual who is a success in life, but never 
attended the university, does not know 
the names of the prominent national fra- 
ternities, and could not ‘distinguish one 
from the other. The question never comes 
up in the routine of everyday work in any 
of these lines, all of which goes to show 
that a fraternity man’s position serves him 
in college alone, sometimes it is a benefi- 
cent disease. The question is seldom 
heard of in the outer world, and is in 
every sense a college fad. If a man is a 
fraternity man when he leaves college, he 
meets and has to do with so many men 
who are successful and never went to col- 
lege that he forgets, and rightfully puts 
away his college fraternity antics. 








BOOK-PLATES EAST AND WEST 


BY SHELDON CHENEY 


PERHAPS if you 
have gone to a 
large public 
library to con- 
sult a dictionary 
you have found 
the heavy vol- 
ume chained to 
its case—not that 
you or your 
neighbor would 
steal, but books 
have a mysteri- 
ous way of wandering from their rightful 
places and ownership. This chaining of 
the dictionary is but a relic of those days 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
when books were made by hand and ex- 
ceedingly valuable, and each volume in a 
large library was chained to its desk or 
shelf. It was late in the fifteenth century 
that printing from type was invented 
and books became more common. Then 
the institution libraries grew to great 
size and the poorest reader could afford 
volumes of his own. But still there were 
too many who considered books as com- 
mon property and borrowed to return not. 
Chaining was impractical, and so arose 
the need for the book-plate, the guardian 
of book-ownership and the witness against 
book-stealing. 

A book-plate is a name label which is 
pasted inside the front cover of a book 
to denote its ownership. It may be a 
plain type-set label, or it may be an elabo- 
rate engraved design of great artistic 
merit. The earliest plates were heraldic, 
and in Europe the heraldic is one of the 
most popular styles to-day. But whereas 
for hundreds of years the plate with an 
engraved coat-of-arms was practically the 
only form, now there are a dozen styles 
from which the booklover of to-day may 
choose. nearly all coming under the gen- 
eral term, pictorial. The most popular 
form nowadays—in America at least—is 
the symbolic, suggesting in graphic form 








something personal to the owner. 


There are several reasons why these ~ 


trivial labels are interesting, why earnest 
men and women collect and study them, 
and books and articles are written about 
them. A plate is valued by a collector 
either for the associations which cluster 
about the man who used it or the man 
who made it, or for its own sake as a 
work of artistic merit or as an interesting 
picture. 

The antiquarian finds by far his great- 
est interest in the first class, the plates of 
men famous as writers, artists, rulers, 
wits, and so through all the vocations of 
historic characters. Did George Washing- 
ton have a book-plate? Did Victor Hugo, 
did Dickens? It is interesting to know, 
and to see, what these famous men chose 
for so personal a mark. George Washing- 
ton’s book-plate is heraldic, and shows 
those arms from which our flag was made. 
Victor Hugo had a design in which the 
two towers of Notre Dame de Paris 
formed the initial H of his name. Dick- 
ens used a beautifully engraved crest. The 
great of all nations have used book-plates, 
and there is a mine of pleasure for the 
collector who studies the subject from the 
historic and biographic sides. 

In the matter of book-plates, which are 
interesting on account of their makers, 
there are no better examples than those 
few which Paul Revere designed and en- 
graved. To the average reader, Paul Re- 
vere exists only as the hero who saved his 
country, and was immortalized in verse 
and first readers. But the book-plate and 
print collector knows the rest of the story 
of the patriotic engraver—how he was 
self-taught in his art, and constructed his 
own tools and press, and how his midnight 
ride was not his only service to his coun- 
try. Of his book-plates there are only 
four that are signed. They are crudely 
enough done, but that matters not one 
whit to the enthusiastic collector. 

That book-plates are collected for the 
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good art that, is 
in them, just as 
old prints) and 
etchings are 
gathered by 
those with longer 
purses, may sur- 
prise the unini- 
tiated. To prove 
that they are ar- 
tistically inter- 
esting, one need 
only review the 
names of some 
of the earlier de- 
signers and en- 
gravers, Durer, 
Holbein, Ho- 
garth, Bartoloz- 
zi, Bewick and a 
host of the more 
recent. great. 
And perhaps the 
illustrations that 
appear with this 
article may help 
to prove’ the 
point. 

But even away 
from its artistic 
merit a _ book- 
plate may be in- 
teresting in it- 
self. In this 
class of plates 
are the quaint 
and humorous 
designs, which are found so frequently in 
French libraries. There are great num- 
bers of rebus and punning ex libris (as 
book-plates are often called in America 
and England, and always in the other 
countries.) There is a humorous sugges- 
tion in one of the plates here pictured, 
the old Dutchman with his blunderbuss 
standing on the book, with the warning, 
“This book is mine.” There is a design 
in which a monkey is picking pages out 
of one book, while a studious monk is 
absorbed in another; and one in which 
a cat is just ready to devour a student’s 
meal while he has turned aside to read 
an absorbing volume, all unconscious of 
his impending loss. And then there are 
the plates which are unwittingly funny. 
There is a certain doctor who had a good 

















design which 
showed a herald 
crying “Lost! 
Lost! A book.” 
Shortly _after- 
ward the doctor 
married, and his 
wife, being a 
book lover, too, 
it was necessary 
to have a new 
plate with both 
names. Whether 
there is any con- 
nection between 
marriage and th¢ 
new plate is un- 
known, but the 
second design 
clearly shows a 





man up a tree— 
and still climb- 
ing. -It may be 
mentioned here 
that joint plates 
are common, on 
which appear 
the names of 
both husband 
and wife. <A 
wife is much less 
likely to let her 
mate buy books 
instead of bread 














if her name is 

not on the book- 

plate. But aside from the interest in a 
plate for its associations or its design, the 
motto may draw attention. From Gro- 
lier’s “Jo. Grolierii et Amicorum” to a 
recent Washington plates, “I’m stingy 
grown, What’s mine’s my own,” there is 
a gap that covers much interesting mater- 
ial. The average booklover puts on his 
plate a favorite quotation of solid senti- 
ment, but there are amusing exceptions. 
Such is the following by F. Y. Cory: 


“To any literary friend, 

This bonnie book I’ll blithely lend, 

Till all its contents he has ‘kenned 
Wi’ plenty time to learn it. 

But may the de’il with fiendish yell 

Wi’ barbed fork and sulphur smell, 

Lang roast the carl in hottest hell 
Neglecting to return it.” 
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There ave minor reasons for collecting 
book plates, such as tracing out genealogi- 
cal lines by means of heraldry, and for 
dates and periods. In the latter connec- 
tion it is interesting to note the plates 
of the French Revolution when book- 
lovers hastened to cover their coats-of- 
arms and titled names with designs bear- 
ing liberty caps over the plain “So-and- 
so, citizen.” And after our own revolu- 
tion, the English arms were often dis- 
carded in favor of the American shield. 

Now, having shown wherein the inter- 
est in book plates lies, it is necessary to 
give a short resume of their history, be- 
fore proceeding to an estimate of Ameri- 
can plates. 

The first book-plate is German. About 
1450, Hans Igler had the bad taste to put 
into his books a design wherein an uncouth 
hedge-hog was the main motive, perhaps 
with heraldic or allegoric meaning. .That 
was the beginning of the book-plate art, 
good or bad. In Germany, the standard 
was early raised by Durer and Holbein, 
and there are many fine examples from the 
earliest times down to this century. Mod- 
ern German plates very often border on 
the grotesque, the example here shown be- 
ing typical of a large school. However, 
the Berlin ex libris magazine is the most 
artistic of all the book-plate journals, and 
the Germans are far ahead of all the other 
nations in the use of color. The use of 
book-plates began in France and England 
much later than in Germany. It seems 
surprising that the French designs should 
not prove more interesting. Not till mod- 
ern times do we find the characteristic wit- 
tiness and delicacy of other French art.. 

In England, the history of book plates 
includes the work of such men as Hogarth, 
Bartolozzi and Bewick. Of late times 
there have been two distinct schools of de- 
sign, the old heraldic, impeded by old- 
fashioned traditions and an abhorrence of 
novelty, and the younger artistic and im- 
pressionistic class. Between them they 
are producing more poor designs and more 
good designs, perhaps, than any other 
country. 

But the American collector and student 
of ex libris finds the richest field for re- 
search in his own country. Charles Dex- 
ter Allen has gathered in his book, 
“American Book-plates,” notes of almost 


a thousand old’ American plates, chapters 
on the early engravers, on plates of spec- 
ial interest, on recent designs and a great 
deal of odd information, all very delight- 
ful to read. The pioneers of book-plate 
making in America, like the pioneers in 
all other lines, made their own _ tools, 
presses and plates to engrave on. Chief 
among these pioneers were Hurd, Doolit- 
tle, Paul Revere, Daw- ; 
kins, Maverick, Rol- 
linson and Anderson 
(“The American Be- 
wick”), whose names 
will all be remem- 
bered when the final 
word is written on 
American engraving. 
The earliest datéd 
American plate has 
the figures 1702, but 
the earliest signed and 
dated plate does not 
appear until 1749. The 
early ex libris are of 
course rather more 
crude in design and | 
workmanship than the i 
contemporary foreign (gm 
work. ' 

The present renais- 
sance of the _ book- 
plate art in America 
dates back to 1890, [ag 
when the English ex | 
libris society was 
founded. Between 
that time and the date 
of his death in 1906, 
Edwin Davis French, 
the American master 
of engraving, made 
nearly three hundred 
book-plates, which 
take rank among the 
finest ever produced. 
J. Winfred Spenceley, William Fowler 
Hopson, Sidney L. Smith and Edmund 
H. Garrett, are to-day engraving and 
etching plates which bid fair to place 
America ahead of all other nations in the 
production of artistic designs. And the 
pen and ink designers are not far behind 
the engravers in the excellence of their 
work. Some of those artists who have 
made the most and the best designs are 
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Louis-Rhead, Elisha Brown Bird, Claude 
Bragdon, William Edgar Fisher, Frank 
Chouteau Brown, C. Valentine Kirby, 
George Wharton Edwards, Howard Pyle, 
Edwin A. Abbey, Ludwig S.  Ipsen, 
Frederick Garrison Hall, David McNeely 
Stauffer, Albertine Randall Wheelan, 
Maxfield Parrish and Jay Chambers. 

The West can claim its share of suc- 
cessful designers. Of those mentioned, 
Mrs. Wheelan is a Californian, while Mr. 
Fisher and Mr. Kirby hail from Fargo, 
North Dakota and Denver respectively. 
Mr. Kirby has only worked in the book- 
plate field for a few years, but he has 
made nearly one hundred designs, of 
which the Jane Shaw Ward plate shown 
here is a good example. Mr. Fisher has 
lately deserted the West in favor of New 
York, but is always spoken of as a West- 
ern artist. No one has made a greater 
success of book-plate work, and no one’s 
designs in black and white are more es- 
teemed by the collector. The two Gold- 
smith plates were made for Portland 
booklovers, and show two distinct sides of 
Mr. Fisher’s ability. 


Mrs. Wheelan stands at the front of 
the large group of California designers. 
Her forty-odd plates show that she was 


a thoroughly trained artist before she 
started to design. Each of her plates has 
a central idea artistically worked out. The 
Fairfax Henry Wheelan was ker first de- 
sign, made in 1900. The other illustra- 
tion, the University of California plate, 
is one of a group of seven designs com- 
memorating special bequests to the uni- 
versity library. - The symbolism is clear, 
and the conception and execution are alike 
beautiful. There are a number of other 
California designers who are doing excel- 
lent work in the book-plate field. Some 
ot the more prominent are Florence Lund- 
borg, Arthur F. Matthews, Isabelle Percy, 
Sid. y Armer, Mrs. A. B. Hooper, E. J. 
Cross, Xavier Martinez, Mary E. Curran 
and Gordon Ross. 

A number of California designers and 
collectors have joined together to form 
the California Book-plate Society, at 
present the only association in America 
for the study and encouragement of the 
book-plate art. The meetings are social 
as well as business gatherings, and every 
phase of ex libris interest, as well as much 
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of art in general, is discussed. The 
society is planning an exhibition for this 
spring or summer. The Book-plate Book- 
let, the quarterly magazine which is its 
official organ, is the only ex libris journal 
published in America. William August 
Brewer, the pioneer of California collec- 
tors. is the president of the society. His 
plate is the only one of the illustrations 
of this article which was not made by 
a Western artist. It was designed and 
engraved by Edwin Davis French. As the 
original is from a copper plate, it loses 
much by process reproduction, but still 
shows the work of a master-hand. 

There is much of interest to the stud- 
ent of California ex libris from the plates 
of the forty-niners (there is one dated 
“San Francisco, 1849”) to the recent ar- 
tistic designs. The book-plates of au- 
thors are usually of special interest. The 
design which Jack London uses is repro- 
duced. It was made by E. J. Cross, a 
member of the California Society, and 
shows a wolf’s head backed by crossed 
snow-shoes. Mr. London said that he 
knew of nothing more typical of himself 
than the wolf, and the snowshoes are, of 
course, typical of his field in literature. 

The plate of another California writer 
is shown here. It is that of Irene Hardy, 
whose poetry is well-known. The design 
was made by Mrs. A. B. Hooper, and is 
an excellent piece of work. Another de- 
sign by the same artist is illustrated, that 
of James A. Morrow, a book collector of 
Oakland. 

It often happens that the inspection of 
a collection of book-plates inspires a book 
owner with a desire to have a plate of his 
own. Perhaps some who read this may 
feel that desire. So a few words on the 
selection of a design may not be amiss. 
First, since the plate is to be used all 
one’s life and seen every day, it should 
be artistic, and one should not grudge a 
few extra dollars to have it done by a 
recognized artist: Secondly, it should be 
personal—an artistic interpretation of an 
idea characteristic of its owner as dis- 
tinguished from his neighbor: It may be 
heraldic, though Americans are less prone 
to climb their family trees than are for- 
eign families; but almost any stationer 
will rig one up a coat-of-arms, if one 
wants to take chances with the heraldic 
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authorities. Or it may be a portrait plate. 
If you wish to put your likeness in each 
of your books, you have distinguished 
precedents in the plates of Wilibald Pirck- 
heimer and Samuel Pepys. Or you may 
use a landscape, a very beautiful form, or 
youi library interior, or any one of the 
several other classes. But let the plate 
be typical of yourself, and, if possible, 
of bookishness. Let your name appear 
plainly, not in initials or monogram—for 
a book-plate is essentially a name label. 
The graphologists tell us to let our names 
appear in our own handwriting, as adding 
another personal touch, but in some cases, 
as in that of Horace Greeley, for instance, 
that would defeat rather than help the 
purpose of identification. Many men put 
their degrees and titles on their plates. 
One ex libris in the writer’s collection has 
twenty-seven printed lines of title under 
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the name. Another has the plain name, 
followed by the words: “Veterinary Sur- 
geon and Cow Leach.” The book-plate is 
a favorite place for the book-lover to re- 
cord his favorite motto, it is the signet of 
the owner’s approval. 

Eugene Field, in his delightful “Love 
Affairs of a Bibliomaniac,” writes in this 
manner of the book-plate: “As for my- 
self, I urge upon all lovers of books to 
provide themselves with book-plates. 
Whenever I see a book that bears its own- 
er’s plate, I feel myself obligated to treat 
that book with special consideration. It 
carries with it a certificate of its master’s 
love; the book-plate gives the volume a 
certain status it would not otherwise 
have.” May you who read this, enjoy 
equally this best of bibliomaniacs’ pleas- 
ures in hook collecting, and may you find 
equal enjoyment in your own book-plate. 


INCOMPARABLE 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


I waded through a tide of leaves 

- That some enchanting fairy 

Upon a shore of billowy ferns 
Was luring, light and airy. 

I waded through a surge of leaves— 
My quest was mad and merry— 
To match the scarlet of your lipsp— 

I could not find the berry! 


I floundered through a lake of flowers, 
Abloom when days were sunny, 

When every bee a nautilus sailed 
A sea as gold as money; 

I floundered through a lake of flowers, 
My heart a nibbling cony, 

To match the sweetness of your lips— 
I could not find the honey! 


I tarried *neath a cataract 
Of bended blossoms, flinging 

The downpour of the songs of birds 
To ears with music ringing ; 

I bathed me in the pools of song, 
Love every echo bringing 

To match the music of your lips— 
God never made such singing! 





-BY F. MARION GALLAGHER 


Ella Costillo Bennett has rendered the 
loves. of Heloise and Abelard in verse, 
and has written a masterpiece. This 
should be of interest to all Californians, 
as Mrs. Bennett is from San Francisco. 
The edition is printed in limited numbers, 
five hundred copies only, on Arclus hand- 
made paper. It is printed by the Tomoye 
Press, in New York City, and published 
by Paul Elder & Company. The typog- 
raphy is by J. H. Nash, and is simply 
perfect. The only objectionable feature 
to this edition is the “poison” blue cover 
which is not at all attractive to me, but 
may please others. The Paul Elder Com- 
pany has issued a small “de luxe” edi- 
tion of the same work, in exquisite bind- 
ing, and, I am told, this is selling at from 
$5 to $10 a copy. 

Mistress Bennett is a sweet singer, and 
her versification of the deathless mis- 
sives of the lorn lovers is well done, and 
the book is deserving a place on _ the 
shelves of those who love good English, 
and whose pulses stir at the tale of sac- 
rifice and devotion. The book is dedi- 
cated to Constance Mattingly. 


A Man With a Temperament. 

“The Cobbler, by Elma A. Travis, 
M. D. 

“There was a fool and he made his 
prayer,” quite early in this story, with 
the result that he marries the woman in 
all respects his opposite and finds out his 
mistake rather too late. That wouldn’t 
be so very awful, Mabel, were: it not for 
the fact that the aforesaid fool meets 
the only woman shortly after, and walks 
with her through several purple passages 
in this book—and comes out all right in 
the end. 

The fool’s difficulty lies in the fact that 


he is a literary genius. Now, literary 
geniuses do queer things. The fool, not 
content with his scientific wife and the 
only woman, takes up with a pretty, ig- 
norant little Italian girl who, toward the 
end of the story, makes a strong impres- 
sion on him—with a stiletto. Evidently 
Mrs. Atherton is right when she tells us 
in “The Conqueror” that it takes more 
than one woman to satisfy a great man. 

“The Cobbler” is unusually well writ- 
ten and gives you something different all 
the time. The author is gloriously and 
perilously sulphitic. Humor a-plenty 
there is here, and some wit and enough 
epigram to make you sigh for more. It is 
a book rather above the range of devotees 
of the six best sellers, but should prove a 
favorite with persons who do not follow 
the crowd. 

The Outing Publishing Company, New 
York, $1.25. 


GOOD IN EVERYTHING. 

“The Adventures of Charles Edward,” 
by Harrison Rhodes. 

Charles Edward is a boy who never 
grows up, and Lady Angela, his wife and 
sweetheart, is his heaven-sent affinity. They 
are a delightful, joyous, care-free, fun- 
loving pair, who race merrily up and down 
the ways of life scattering sunshine as they 
go. Their adventures are rich, original 
stories, calculated to dispel frowns and 
blue devils, and win smiles and golden 
moods. 

Mr. Rhodes has a light, laughter-laden 
style which always convinces‘and charms. 
He deserves the good-will of all men for 
introducing us to Charles Edward and 
Lady Angela, and for managing the in- 
troduction so cleverly and well. After all, 
the people who diffuse sunshine in dark 
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places are the truest benefactors. If you 
feel the need of getting away from your 
own shadow and forgetting your troubles 
for an hour or so, by all means drop in on 
Charles Edward and his charming spouse. 
They are as delightful as the Jimmies and 
the Jardines. 

Little, Brown & Company, 
$1.50. 


Boston, 


MR. BRYAN’S SPEECHES. 


“The Real Bryan: Being Extracts from 
the Speeches and Writings of ‘A Well- 
Rounded Man,’ ” Compiled by Richard L. 
Metcalfe. 

These selections have been made, the 
compiler tells us, in order to show the 
high ideals that control Mr. Bryan’s politi- 
cal conduct and that rule in the other af- 
fairs of his life. “If, through the perusal 
of this little volume, those men and wo- 
men who have been taught false notions 
concerning Mr. Bryan, learn that he is a 
true and manly man, who believes that the 
‘gifts with which nature has endowed him 
are veritable commands to render service 
to his fellows, then they will know ‘the 
real Bryan ;’ then they will know him even 
as he is known by every Nebraska neigh- 
bor who has had the advantage of intimate 
acquaintance with the man.” 

The extracts cover a wide range. of top- 
ics. Capital and labor, Chinese exclusion, 
campaign contributions, “criminal specu- 
lation,” dreamers, graft, socialism, swollen 
fortunes, the scholar in Government, Tol- 
stoy, Napoleon, the twenty-third psalm— 
these are but a few of the subjects on 
which interested persons may obtain the 
Nebraskan’s point of view by dipping into 
this book. 

Personal Help Publishing Company, 
Des Moines. 


A STORY OF NEW MEXICO. 


“The Blossoming of the Waste,” by 
Edith Nicholl Ellison. 

The subject of irrigation-in the  s0- 
called desert lands of America is dealt 
with convincingly, and at length, in this 
book.. As a story, “The Blossoming of the 
Waste” reveals a marked originality of 
plot with what we are reluctantly obliged 
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to call an equally marked weakness of exe- 
cution. The novel is clever in spots, and 
has several well-conceived scenes ; but it is 
written in a style uneven and mercurial. 
It is a hard book to read. Clearness is 
not the author’s strong point, and she has 
a way of jumping from mountain-peak 
to mountain peak of thought, leaving the 
poor, plodding reader to sweat and grunt 
along the scarcely perceptible trail. At 
the same time, it is well to remember that 
she has something to say, in which particu- 
lar she has the advantage of more than one 
present-day advocate of sweetness and 
light in fiction. 
Calkins & Co., New York. 


THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET. 


“The Greater Love,” by Anna McClure 
Sholl. 

Here we have an unusually well-written 
book, a carefully planned and admirably 
balanced story. It teaches a sound moral 
lesson without preaching it, and intro- 
duces three or four characters that make 
convincing studies of the life we know and 
live. The central figure is a woman with 
a past—not an inexcusable past, but still 
a past. The woman has a daughter from 
whom she seeks to hide the skeleton. Then 
circumstances force open the closet door, 
and the wretched thing of gibbers and 
bones walks forth, as skeletons usually do, 
and the daughter flies from her mother as 
from an evil thing. But love comes into 
the girl’s life, and the scales fall from her 
eyes, and she sees in her mother not the 
idol of childhood, but the woman who has 
sinned and suffered. Finally, the mother, 
to secure her daughter’s happiness at the 
expense of her own, makes the great re- 
nunciation, and the story closes in “sweet- 
ness sad and sadness sweet.” : 

A truth driven home forcibly and per- 
sistently in “The Greater Love” is this: 
Conventionalities, galling and absurd as 
they often are, have an adamantine moral 
basis. We cannot ignore them to any ex- 
tent and go unpunished. Every individ- 
ual is in some sense a law unto himself: 
yet he is subject to the general laws that 
regulate the conduct of society. 

The Outing Company, New York, 
$1.50. 





IN THE REALM 


SONG-BIRDS OF GOOD WILL. 


“Cowboy Lyrics,” by Robert V. Carr. 

W. B. Conky Co., Chicago. 

“The Raven’s Leaf,” by “Aeona.” 

There is a pathos in the reviewer’s life, 
a pathos that makes him fast and pray 
and don penitential sackcloth and bestrew 
his bald pate with gritty ashes. He is sad 
and sick at heart. If not to do were as 
easy as to do, this pathos would never be 
his, for then the authors of “Cowboy 
Lyrics” and “The Raven’s Leaf” would 
not have written these fair-appearing but 
deceptive volumes. He cannot review 
these; poems. Instead, let him give a 
taste of the quality of the singers. - Here 
is a glimpse of Mr. Carr: 


“Can’t ferget that night that you. 
Loved him long an’ sweet an’ true, 
Can’t ferget his voice and style, 
Reckless, careless all the while, 
Can’t ferget that old dark day 
When he laffed an’ walked away.” 


I’m afraid not. And here is a stanza 
from the pen of “Aeona”: 


“My taste grown aesthetic—I’d early 
eschew 

The carcass that’s now available stew. 

We stalk in advance of carnivora blind 

And. eat what’s donated by kindred mind ; 

No hand raised against us, ‘our mutual 
friend’ 

In the doorway bars evolution’s trend ; 

And we pine for release, manslaughter— 
to cease. 

Let human step higher that brute may 
aspire ! 

Sang the ‘symphony concert’ at Birdies’ 
Fair.” 


The rest is silence. 

The Bureau of American Republics has 
just issued its May Bulletin. This re- 
port contains much valuable information 
and it is profusely illustrated. It should 
be in the hands of every merchant in San 
Francisco and on the Pacific Coast, who is 
looking to the enlargement of trade rela- 
tions with the Central and South Ameri- 
can Republics. John Barret, well known 
on the Pacific Coast as a newspaper inan, 
is the director. 


OF BOOKLAND. 


Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Many San Francisco and Oakland peo- 
ple will recall the little, stooped over fig- 
ure of Homer Lea, dreamer, conspirator 
and would-be liberator. He was the or- 
ganizer in the United States of an army 
of reform, among the Chinese. The idea, 
if I remember rightly, was to start a revo- 
lution in the Southern Provinces, by fan- 
ning the fires of hate against the usurper. 
The Dowager Empress was to be toppled 
over, and in her place Kwang Su, or his 
predecessor, was to reign. 

The army never materialized to any 
great extent, although it is said that 
Homer Lea and his adherents were really 
successful in fomenting some very serious 
disorders in Southern China. 

Now, Homer Lea has used this experi- 
ence in writing a book, dealing with China 
and Chinese romance. It cannot be said 
truthfully that Mr. Lea has failed in 
writing a most extraordinary and interest- 
compelling tale in “The Vermillion Pen- 
cil.” It is truly a very absorbing novel 
on new lines, and the blood is stirred by 
the graphic description and the incidents 
to the book. Mr. Lea still claims to hole 
a commission as “Lieutenant-General of 
the Army of Reform.” The reviewer be- 
lieves the book will be a much more tan- 
gible success than the army. In some 
places there are crudities that call for 
the attention of an expert reader, and 
there are one or two errors in punctuation 
that will make the captious writhe. Alto- 
gether, the book is one that few novel 
readers cannot afford not to read. 


Published by the McClure Co. 


Daulton’s 


is one of Mrs. 
stories, and they are all on a par with this 
last production in their splendid sweet- 


“Fritzi” 


ness and healthy sentiment. The book 
is a good vacation book for boy or girl. 
The story teaches, without apparent ef- 
fort, a love of home and family. Fritzi is 
a dear little girl whose mother died in 
a New York hospital, through an accident 
that left little to show who child and 
mother were. Then, by curious chance, 
Fritzi came, several years later, to a de- 
lightful Staten Island family. The charm- 
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ing home life there, the discovery of 
Fritzi’s aristocratic heritage—an heritage 
apparent from the first in her grace and 
beauty and talent—and the return of the 
jong lost father to claim his motherless 
littie girl, is all told with much sympathy 
and skill. 
The Century Co., N. Y. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just issued a 
splendid volume by Margaret V. Far- 
rington, dealing with the life and _ the 
works of Fra Lippo Lippi. As illustra- 
tion, we have three perfect photogravure 
reproductions of the paintings—Madonna 
Della Stella, Angel Fra Angelico and The 
Adoration, Lippo Lippi. As a frontis- 
piece, the book has a picture of Lippo 
Lippi from a cracked old painting, show- 
ing the brush and the virility of the work 
of the masters. The face is full of life, 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


and is an ideal man’s head. Miss Far- 
rington has told a story in a delightfully 
sweet and sympathetic style. No library 
is complete without Fra Lippo Lippi, and 
no lover of books can afford to miss the 
volume. 


Mr. Edward Breck, out of a vast fund 
of personal. experience, has written a 
manual for sportsmen in Northeastern 
United States and Canada. This is a 
practical field manual, intended to form 
part of the kit of every camper, fisherman 
and hunter. There is nothing that is 
omitted in its pages that might be of use 
to the lover of the Great Outdoors. It is 
called, “The Way of the Woods.” A fea- 
ture of the book is the price list of articles 
needed, and, better still, the place where 
the articles in question may be purchased. 
There are eighty illustrations to the book. 
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The Overland Monthly is now forty 
years of age. It has weathered all kinds 
of storms, and is still bravely forging 
ahead on the waves of popular approval. 
The publisher knows full well that June, 
July and August are the months when all 
is quiet in the busy business world, and 
that this is the season of the year when 
humanity takes to the woods, as it were. 
Humanity. however, must read, and Cali- 
fornia and Western humanity reads the 
Overland Monthly. 

The circulation of the magazine, we 
know you will be glad to know, is on the 
increase. The Overland Monthly is read 
in every civilized land on earth. It has 
a larger circulation in New Zealand than 
any other American magazine. In the 
Philippines it has a steadily increasing 
clientele. In India, the series of articles, 
illustrating the advanec of “Young In- 
dia,’ have made it many friends among 
the English-speaking Indians and the Eu- 
ropeans. 


In California and the West generally 
the lists are increasing. The material 
furnished you by the editor is of the very 
hest. We make no great pretence in the 
way of illuminated covers or fireworks, 
but as one of the new subscribers puts it, 
the Overland Monthly is the “live wire of 
the West.” 

Compare the articles page for page with 
those of other magazines, and you will 
join me in giving the editor credit for 
doing good work. 

Now. if you want to help a home maga- 
zine, if you want to help the advertiser, 
tell your friends to subscribe to the Over- 
land Monthly. 

At this publication time, while you are 
on your vacation, you will find the dear 
old magazine .a faithful friend. Recom- 
mend it to your friends just as safely as 
vou would recommend to others the man 
you have found true! 
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CARTER ae ae 


PATENTED 


Trade Mark 


ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
ECONOMICAL POWERFUL SPEEDY 





























The Carter Twin-Engine Car 

marks the highest attainment 

In motor car construction. 
The Twin-Engine principle is 
adopted by the Navy Departments 
of the World, and endorsed by the 


leading scientific publications of the land 


‘* The advantages of twin-engines have 
long been recognized for marine service, 
and the safeguard against absolute breakdown 
which a division of power insures is as valu- 

able on an automobile as on a steamship.”’ 
--Scientific American. 


ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY, ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 
POWER and SPEED are the merits found in all CARTER 
TWIN-ENGINE CARS 


Catalogue forwarded on request 


CARTER MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


409-410 MUNSEY BUILDING 
Detroit., Mich Washington, D. C. 
LOCAL AGENT-- 

JNO. R. AVIS, 1426 Howard St.., San Francisco. California 
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Railroads and Insurance Companies 





The Other Side of the Railroad Question 
By K. A. McTAGUE 


This series of articles which began in our June number aims to show the side of the Railroad Core 
porations from a viewpoint often overlooked. That of unequalled advantage to the country through 
which they traverse. The series began with an article on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.— 


[EDITOR. ] 





The Banker & Investor Magazine 


Devoted to the interests of general business and of most vital im- 
portance to bankers, brokers, insurance men, real estate men, con- 
tractors, builders, lawyers, railroad men and manufacturers of all 
specialties. This is a wide field practically covered by this most 
interesting magazine. 





Has Congress Power to Regulate Insurance? 
By OLIN BRYAN 


This is the second of a series Of articles on Federal Power and Insurance written for The Banker 
and Investor Magazine by Mr. Bryan. The first began in our June number.—[Editor. ] 





10 Cents a Copy One Dollar a Year 
Ninety-Six to One Hundred and Twelve Pages 








Address 


E. LAWRENCE McCARTHY, Gen. Mer. 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia 

















| me For Liquor and 
iw. 6 Vasu Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES 


White Plains N.Y. 4246 Fuk 
Marion, Ind. Grand Rapids, Mich. te Fiains, N.Y. : ve. 

inbeld Coll Greensboro, N. C. Providence R. I. 
Plain: Ste Ind. 265 S. Ave. Fargo, N. D. Waukesha, Wis. 
Des Moines Ia. i 


Omaha, Neb. Philadelphia, Pa. Toronto, Ont. Can. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Cor. Camand 25th St., ° ‘812 N Bread Si Winnipeg, Manitobs 


. Mass. North Conway, N. H. Harrisburg, Pa. London, England 











WORK APRON, SLEEVE AND 
cap pattern =» GIVEN 
These three useful articles are something every 
lady needs, Made of checked gingham; nothing 


neater or more practical. Excellent shaping is given 
fn Sxtenemind ond Gots. the apron by the front seams and by darts atthe sides, 


ra Thes ‘ d 
S MARVEL Whirling Spray Wewishto e straps are arrange 


Th Vaginal Syri over the shoulders fasten 
e new Vaginal Syringe ; d : ‘ 
\ ne ont SS introduce 4 ing to the beltin the back, 


a Home al f=~ ‘I'wo large pockets are a 
— be WEA useful feature, The sleeve 
y i gy protectors extend from 
Ask your druggist Lad ) " * wrist to elbow, andaccom- 
a Se RT nocout ‘ Mee KF modate the dresssleeve 
no other, but send stamp ‘ i underneath without 
for illustrated book—sealed. It * send ~ 5 \ mussingit, Cap Pat- 
gives full particulars and direc- { a Home tern may be utilized 
tions invaluable to ladies. iiss 5 name 
f T ALK for , for abathing cap;the 
MARVEL CO., 44 East 223d St., NEW YORK, six months j apron and sleeve pro- 
fe mtectors require slg 
yds. of 36-in. material 
and 34 yd. forthecap. 
You hv be pleased 
} with this premiumof- 
Psychical and New Thought Correspondence Pattern tor wy oe. Seen he Jo 
Bureau. only 25:. f =: > wp Arc Mii 
To all who are seeking to solve perplexing Send sub- eee ae. Baer 2 mr 
problems, and to better tangled conditions. scriptio % AM, Home vo is a a9 
Write candidly, enclose one dollar, and send to 8 2 age, beautiful il- 
| a | . ustrated Home Mag- 
The Optimist, = ’ azine, Witmark’'s 
Rochester, N. Y. L \ latest, music com- 
Lock Box 388. Dept. C. : . Ae gp age seer 
All communications confidential, and given 4 as 4 latest New York 
thoughtful, personal attention. aN Or wm & Paris fashions 
¥ f. by Marie Helen 
STAMP ALBUM with 538 genuine stamps, M9 ag) King. stories of 
incl, Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China i NG . y interest, Hints 
(dragon), Tasmania (landscape), Jamaica é ; faa for Housekeep- 
(w’t'rfalls), etc., only 10c. Ag’ts W’t’d, ers and other 
50 °lo. s bargain list, $1; coupons and 5] valuable items, 
a@ set of rare stamps worth 30c. ALL ; , 
FREE. WE BUY STAMPS. C. E. HUSS- HOME TALK, Room 712, 150 Nassau St., New York City 
MAN CO., Dept. H., St. Louis, Mo. 


MILLBRAE KENNELS, Millbrae, California 


Twenty minutes ‘from ’Frisco, 
opposite S. P. Station and San 
Mateo. Electric at Millbrae; 
backed by ten square miles of 
heather. fields where the dogs 
are exercised twice daily. 

Supervised by G. S. Haliwell, 
who continues to breed and sell 
high class Boston Terriers and 
Bull Dogs. 


If you wish to BOARD, BUY or 
BREED a good dog, call or write 


The Millbrae Kennel Co. 


Office—Room 210, Cochrane 
and Bull Bidg., 251 Kearny, cor. 
Bush. Phone Douglas 1937. 
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The BULLETIN 


San Francisco’s Leading Daily and Only Evening 
Newspaper. Daily Average Circulation in excess 
of 90,000 copies reaching over 400,000 readers 
every issue. 








The Bulletin has a_ larger 
circulation than any daily 
newspaper on the Pacific 


Coast, and reaches to the 
greatest extent the classes 
who respond most readily 
to advertising arguments. 
It carries more inches of 
local display advertising 
every day than any other 
San Francisco newspaper. 
That is the real test of its 
pulling power for advertisers. 








Served by Carrier IN THE HOMES. 25 cents per month. 
By mail $3.00 per year. 
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ALLEN’S B B B FLOUR CO. 
INC., DES MOINES, IOWA, AND 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 














‘| 


Etched extremely deep and guaranteed to print 
clean We operate the most complete engraving 
and printing plant in America twenty fourhours a 
day every work day in the year. Weare amoney 
back proposition if you are not satisfied We can 
deliver an order of any size of engraving within 
24 hours after receiving copy r 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


(oq 4°) ENGRAVING & 

PRINTING CO. 
MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 
ARTISTS=ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS. 











BRIGHT’S DISEASE AND DIABETE 
SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


Under the Auspices of the Cincinnati Evening Post, 
Five Test Cases were Selected and Treated 
Publicly by Dr. Irvine K. Mott, Free of Charge 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, Ohio, well 
and favorably known in that city as a learned phy- 
sician—a graduate of the Cincinnati Pulte Medical 
College, class of 1883, and who afterward took 
clinical courses at the London 
(Eng.) Hospitals and has since 
1890 been a Specialist for the 
treatment of Kidney diseases— 
claims that he has discovered a 
remedy to successfully treat 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes and 
other kidney troubles, either in 
their first, intermediate or last 
stages. Dr. Mott says: “My 
method arrests the disease, even 
though it has destroyed most of 
the kidneys, and preserves in- 
tact that portion not yet destroyed. The medi- 
cines I use neutralize the poisons that form a tox- 
ine that destroys the cells in the tubes in the kid- 
neys.”’ 

The Evening Post, one of the leading daily papers 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing of Dr. Mott’s success, 
asked if he would be willing to give a public test to 
demonstrate his faith in his treatment, and prove 
its merits by treating five persons suffering from 
Bright’s Disease and Diabetes, free of charge, the 
Post to select the cases. 

Dr. Mott accepted the conditions, and twelve per- 
sons were selected. After a most critical chemical 
analysis and microscopic examination had been 
made, five of the cases out of the twelve, those 
showing the most advanced form of these diseases 
were decided upon. These cases were placed under 
Dr. Mott’s care and reports published each week in 
the Post. In three months all were discharged by 
Dr. Mott. The persons treated gained their nor- 
mal weight, strength and appetite and were able 
to resume their usual work. Any one desiring to 
read the details of this public test can obtain copies 
by sending to Dr. Mott for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an in- 
ternational reputation that has brought him into 
correspondence with people all over the world, and 
several noted Europeans are numbered among those 
who have been successfully treated, as treatment 
can be administered effectively by mail. 

The Doctor will correspond with those who are 
suffering with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any 
kidney trouble whatever, and will be pleased to give 
his expert opinion free to those who will send him a 
description of their symptoms. An essay which the 
Doctor has prepared about kidney trouble and de- 
scribing his new method of treatment, will also be 
mailed by him. Correspondence for this purpose 
should be addressed to IRVINE K. MOTT, M. D., 
567 Mitchell Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Southern Pacific 


Daylight. all Rail Route 
to the 


Yosemite National Park 


in connection via Merced with Yosemite 
Valley Railroad. Only ten hours rail ride. 
San Francisco to El Portal (the park line) 
where stop in new hotel or camp is made 
over night and 3 1-2 hours by stage 
thence to the 


Heart of Yosemite Valley 
Side Trip at Low Rates 


Yosemite to Wawona 
and the 


Wonderful Mariposa Big Trees 


‘Leave San Francisco daily 8:20 P. M. 
Ask agents for. details 

















The Chief of the Tribe 
of the Ghourki 


Wants to send you that peculiar little brown 
book called The Ghourki for at least one 
year. Twenty-five cents is all he asks, and 
if you don’t like the magazine, you won’t be 
out much. 


The Ghourki is published twelve times a 
year in the Chief’s own print shop, and it 
contains the sayings of the Chief and some 
others. ; 


Moocha Saba, one of the Chief’s satelites, 
says: 

‘T’d rather go*‘to church than to go to 
Hell, but I don’t have to go either place.”’ 


He says lots more things, a good many of 
which are printed in The Ghourki. Remem- 
ber, 25 cents will do the work. It’s worth 
the price to be in good company. 


THE CHIEF OF THE TRIBE 
Morgantown, W. Va. 














HO. st Bae 
ST: FRANCIS 


JAMES WOODS. Manager 


Facing a tropical 
park, which, in the’ 
civic center. of 
an Francisco,has 
the unusual aspect 
of an old-wor 
square or Spanish 
Plaza,this hostelry 
marks the farthest 
advance of science 
in otel service. 
‘Rates (European 
Plan)- pave Ps * ~ 
ooms - -$2°°upward 
~ with bath 23° upward 
Parlor, bedroom abath 
from $10°° upward 





SAN FRANCISCO 
































HOTEL 
GOTHAM 


Fifth Ave. and 55th Street 
NEW YORK 


Located in the heart of the resi- 
dential and club district of the 
Metropolis, offers an exclusive 
home life of unsurpassed elegance 
and refinement, in close touch 
with the social world. Absolute- 
ly fire-proof in every detail of 
construction. 


Special arrangements for perma- 
nent guests 
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IF YOU LOVE MUSIC WELL 


and want the greatest music in your home, buy the 


MELVILLE CLARK APOLLO 
PLAYER PIANO 


Beyond Question the Greatest Player in the World 


q@ IT HAS AS ONE OF ITS COMMANDING FEATURES 
THE GENUINE HUMAN TOUCH due to the fact that every 
one of the 88 pneumatic fingers is hinged like the human hand 
at the wrist and strikes the piano key in front of the fulcrum with 
the real human stroke, securing an absolutely human expression. 
This feature alone gives the Apollo player a specific musical 
value that cannot be overestimated. 


@ ITS RANGE IS 88 NOTES OR THE ENTIRE PIANO 
KEYBOARD so that it plays all the noblest musical compositions 
without rearrangement. NO 65-NOTE PLAYER CAN DO 
THIS because 65 notes is only a little over 5 octaves. 


q@ IT HAS THE TRANSPOSING MOUTHPIECE that 
changes the music to any key to suit the voice or accompanying 
instrument, and prevents the annoyance caused by the shrinking 
and swelling of the music rolls due to atmospheric conditions. It 
represents 95 per cent. of player value. 


q@ IT HAS THE SPRING MOTOR that effectively prevents 
any sudden change in the tempo, and rewinds the music roll 
automatically, saving exertion on the part of the operator. 


The Apollo plays all standard 
58, 65 and 88 note music rolls 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO Co. 


Steinway Hall, CHICAGO 


BENJ. CURTAZ ¢& SON, Agents, 1615 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco, California 
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OTEL EMPIRE 


FOR FAMILIES AND TRANSIENTS 
Broadway & G3rd St, (Lincoln Sq.) W. Y. CITY 


IN THE VERY CENTRE OF EVERYTHING 
All surface cars pass or transter to door. 
Subway and “L” stations, two minutes 

ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 

Rooms, with detached bath, 1.50 per. day up 

Rooms, wilh private bath, — = 

Suites, With private bath, _— °° 

European pian, also Combination breakfasts 


CELLENT SERVICE--FINE MUSIC 
W. Johnson Quinn, Proprietor 











HOTEL GUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at. 54th Street. 


IDEAL LOCATION 
NEAR THEATRES, 
SHOPS AND 
CENTRAL PARK 


New, 
Modern 
aad 
Absolutely 
Fireproof 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. 

Close to 5th Ave. 
““L’’ and Subway 
and accessible to 
all surface car 
lines. Transient 
rates $2.50 with 
Bath and up. All 
outside rooms. 


Special rates for 
summer months. 


; SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Vader the management of HARRY P. STIMSON, formerly with 
Motel Imperial, New York; R. J. BINGHAM, formerly with Hotel 
Woodward. 





> 


- : 
The Mansions 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 























MOST REMARKABLE 
APARTMENT BUILDING 
IN AMERICA 


Equipped with Merrill’s Patent Furniture, 
making One and Two Room Apartments 
more comfortable and luxurious than a five 
or seven room flat. Higher rents—always 
full—tenants delighted—long waiting list. 

Our Patent Furniture Apartment Buildings 
increase real estate earnings from 650 *o 
to 100 “jo. Makes residence section property 
more valuable than “down town”’ districts. 
This Property is Now Paying 


10./° DIVIDENDS 10% 
Distributed Monthly 


An established, going business. In no sense 
speculative. Safer and better than any mort- 
gage. Object of selling shares is to raise 
funds for the immediate erection of similar 
buildings elsewhere. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 
Very Interesting Contract, 


We want you to know all about us, our 


property, and our plan. Write To-day for 
copy of “The Mansions.”’ Malled free. 




















Monon Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 
\N J 
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GILROY Hot Springs 


OPEN THE YEAR ROUND. 


ACCESSIBILITY—The keynote to our suc- 
cess. Only 4 hours from San Francisco, includ- 
ing delightful stage ride over the best kept 
mountain road in California. Unsurpassed table, 
superb service, health-healing waters, telephone, 
post-office, ideal climate. 

The waters contain sulphur, alum, iron, soda, 
magnesia, iodine and traces of arsenic, and are 
very efficacious in cures of rheumatism, neural- 
gia, rheumatic gout, kidney and liver diseases, 
iead and mercurial poisoning, and all bladder 
and urinary complaints. Hunting and _ trout 
fishing. Rates $12 to $17.50 a week; baths 
free. Trains leave Third and Townsend streets 
at 9 a. m. Direct stage connection. Send for 
booklet or see Peck-Judah, 789 Market Street. 


W. J. McDONALD, Proprietor. 


Saratoga Springs 


The Paradise of California. For health and pleas- 
ure; 15 different mineral springs; positive cure for 
liver, kidney and stomach; rates from $10 to $16 
per week; furnished cottages for house-keeping. 
For information and booklet apply Peck-Judah’s, 
789 Market street, San Francisco, or J. MARTENS, 
Prop., Bachelor P. O., Lake County, California. 














Vichy Springs 


Mendocino 
Curative waters, Neuheim Baths, hunting, fishing; 
first-class table. J. A. REDEMEYER, Prop. 


Three miles from Ukiah, County. 





Agua Caliente Springs 


Send your family to the nearest Hot Sulphur 
Springs to San Francisco. First-class accommo- 
dations. Special rates to families. No staging. 
Four trains daily. Fare, round trip, $1.65. Tiburon 
ferry or Oakland; two hours’ ride. Caliente Water, 
bottled here, can be had at all first-class places. 

Address, THEODOR RICHARDS, Agua Caliente, 
Sonoma County, California. 


Persons desiring a nice, quiet place, go to Beach 
Hill Inn. Artistic furnishings, elegant rooms, ex- 
tensive grounds, overlooking the beach; improved 
— last year. Address MISS A. PORTER, Santa 

ruz. 








The thorough overhauling, installation of new 
enameled bath tubs and equipment of new fur- 
nishings have put 


Skaggs Hot Springs 


at the head of the most fashionable health and 
leasure resorts this season. The prevailing clean- 
ness and unexcelled cooking by the new manage- 
ment should also be remembered. MBooklets ob- 
tainable from our city establishment, 600 Oak St., 
or Skaggs, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


H. SCHULTZ, Manager. 


GEYSER 


HOT SPRINGS. 


The Greatest Health and Pleasure Resort in America 


Positive cure for rheumatism and stomach trou- 
ble. Natural mineral and steam baths. Hot min- 
eral plunge and tub baths. Table unsurpassed. 
Rates, $12 and $14 per week. THE ROADS HAVE 
BEEN PUT IN EXCELLENT SHAPE FOR STAG- 
ING AND AUTOMOBILES. Round-trip ticket $8 
via Northwestern Pacific R. R. For further par- 
ticulars, address R. H. CURRY, Proprietor, Sonoma 
Co., California. 








Mark West Warm Springs 


SONOMA COUNTY. 


Only 3% hours from San Francisco and but 7 
miles’ staging. Meet trains of N. W. Pacific at 
Fulton both morning and evening. Round-trip only 
$3.75. Now owned and conducted by J. F. Mul- 
grew, for the past 13 years at Skaggs Springs, who 
refers, with confidence, to any one of his guests of 
the past. Nine mineral springs; superb boating 
and swimming; famous wild grape vine arbors— 
one 50 by 170 feet, covering hotel veranda and 
driveway. “The prettiest place in California’ is 
the verdict of thousands. Can now accommodate 
200. Fine table. My own dairy and garden. All 
amusements. Fine trout streams. Rates, $2 a day 
or $12 a week. Address J. F. MULGREW, Fulton, 
California. 


Klamath Hot Springs 


In the mountains of Northern California, is noted 
for its fine climate, fishing, hunting and mineral 
waters. Apply to Peck-Judah Co., 789 Market St, 
San Francisco, or to Edson Bros., Beswick, Siski- 
you County, Cal. 


Howard Springs 


First Lithia Springs in the State; also hot iron, 
sulphur and borax; plunge baths; hot and cod 
magnesia. S. P. Co. to Calistoga. Address Miss 
C. Wheeler, Howard Springs, Lake Co. $10 to $16. 


Hotel St. James 


OPPOSITE ST. JAMES PARK, SAN JOSE 
Recognized headquarters for automobile parties. 


ALBERT BETTENS, Prop. R. M. BETTENS, Mgr. 


Geyser Stage Line 


Headquarters at Smith’s Stable. 
livery. WEST ST., Cloverdale, California 
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THE FINEST BEACH ON 


Pizmo Beac THE COAST 


“NOT AN IDLE MINUTE.” 
Hold your conventions and club outings at Pizmo. 

You can live at the Inn for $2.50 per day. Special 
weekly and monthly rates. 

Blegantly furnished Tents in Tent-City for $6.00 
per week for two. 

Fishing, Boating, Bathing, Autoing, Bowling, 
Tennis, Horseback. riding through the mountains; 
Clam Digging. ; 

Two large bathing pavilions, with warm plunge. 

The beach at Pizmo is one-quarter of a mile 
wide and seventeen miles long. And is noted among 
the autoists as the Ormond of the West. . 

Ask any Southern Pacific agent about summer 
excursion rates, or write Pizmo Beach Resort, 789 
Market street. 


Paraiso Hot Springs 


(Official Hotel—American Motor League.) 


Grandest and most accessible of all resorts. Only 
one-half hour ride in hotel auto over a beautiful 
road. Waters awarded first prize at St. Louis Ex- 
position. Wonderful natural hot baths and mineral 
waters. Expert masseurs, large new swimming 
tank and other improvements. New SUN BATH, 
the only one on the coast. 


H. H. McGOWAN, Prop. 


Napa Soda Springs 


NOW OPEN. 


California’s famous mountain Spa, only 50 miles 
from San Francisco. The nearest watering place 
and summer resort to the city. 1,000 feet elevation, 
overlooking for 25 miles the beautiful Napa Valley. 
Good hotel accommodations. New skating rink. 
Terms on application to JOHN JACOBS, Prop., 
Napa Soda Springs, Napa County, California. 


Seigler Hot Springs 


Newly Renovated and Refurnished Throughout— 


Many New Improvements. Natural hot baths for 
cheumatism, malaria, etc.; wonderful stomach 
waters; Greatest Arsenic Beauty Bath in the State; 
swimming pond. Baths free. Rates, $10 to $14. 
Livery in connection. Information at Peck- 
Judah’s, 789 Market street, or address W. E. 
CATHIE, Seigler, Lake County, Cal. 


Soda Bay Springs Lake County, California 


Situated on the picturesque shore of Clear Lake. 
Season opened May ist. Finest of boating, bath- 
ng, hunting and fishing; unsurpassed accommoda- 
tions; new launch accommodating 40 people, built 
&xpressly for the use of guests and excursions. 
Terms: $2 per day; $12 per week; special rates to 
families. Take Tiburon Ferry, 7:40 a. m. thence by 
rail to Pieta, thence stage or automobile direct to 
 eingy sl Round trip, good for six months, $9. Fur- 
pd information, address Managers, GEO. ROBIN- 
ON and AGNES BELLE RHOADS, Soda Bay 
Springs, Lake County, Cal., via Kelseyville P. O., 
or Peck-Judah Bureau, 789 Market St., S. F. 


Hotel Rowardennan 


J a open. For further information, see Peck- 
ora Information Bureau, 789 Market St., or 
ite E. DICKINSON, Prop., Ben Lomond, Cal. 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER AT 

















SPRINGS 


Idealizing California Country Life. 


All roads to Aetna Springs now open to automo- 
biles. Special automobile service from St. Helena 
to springs. Just the place for the family. Reser- 
vations now being made. Rates and literature 
on application. AETNA SPRINGS CO., Aetna 
Springs, Napa Co., California. 


Highland Springs 


The Mecca for autoists. 13 miles of perfect roads. 

Auto stage from Pieta, 75 minutes. 

150 rooms. LElectric lights. 30 mineral springs. 
Wonderfully curative. 

Unsurpassed cuisine. 

Complete garage and automobile supplies. 

NEW MANAGEMENT. 
For reservations and further particulars address 


P. F. KOHNKE, Lessee and Manager. 
Cc. E. ZINKAND, Assistant Manager. 


Or, Peck Judah Information Bureau, 789 Market 
street, San Francisco. 


Anderson Springs, Lake County, California 


The greatest resort for health and pleasure; the 
only natural mineral steam baths in Lake County. 
Natural Hot Sulphur and Iron Baths. Board—$10 
to $14 per week. No extra charge for baths. How 
to reach the springs—Take Oakland Ferry at 7:30 
a m., or steamer Monticello, and Napa Valley 
Electric R. R. to St. Helena, auto stage to springs, 
fare, $6.55; arrive 12.30 for lunch, or S. P. train to 
Calistoga, arrive 11:30 for lunch; Spiers stage to 
springs; fare $6.80; arrive at Anderson Springs at 
4p. m., distance 21 miles. Fare, $7 round trip from 
San Francisco. Address all communications to 
J. ANDERSON, Anderson Springs, Middletown, 
Lake County, Cal. 


Original White Sulphur 
St. Helena, Napa County 


Select, quiet home; moderate prices; good table; 
furnished cottages; ideal spots for tents and camp- 
ing; 8:30 p. m. train; no change; electric road open. 
Secvre rooms early. 

MR. and MRS. J. SANDFORD. 


ECZEM 


International Co., 1123 Broadway, New York, 














Instant relief and 

.t ve cure. Trial 
re.tment mailed 
free. 





MADAM WINEFRED, Fortune Teller, will send 
complete life reading, also good luck seal, for 25c., 
and date of birth. All questions answered. 150 S. 
Center Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE ENTERTAINING OF GUESTS 


Is Never a Problem Where 
There is an Autopiano 





Music is common ground on which all can meet. 


Different persons may have different tastes in music, but there is certain to be 
some kind of music which each thoroughly enjoys. 


The Autopiano is the ideal musical instrument—perfect as a piano for manual 
playing and perfect as a player piano. 


There are no tastes so undeveloped, and 
no tastes so advanced, but this wonderful 
instrument can gratify them. Guests can 
always be successfully entertained. with 
the Autopiano. 


Even though they are themselves own- 

. ers of the instrument, they will be sure of 

finding among your rolls some that are 

unfamiliar and which they will enjoy 
hearing played. 


The more the Autopiano is played the 
more fascinating it becomes. It contin- 
ually leads you into making new musical 
discoveries. 





The pleasure derived from music is 
many times increased when you are able 
to do the actual playing yourself. 





The Autopiano is sold at a price that is ordinarily asked for a piano alone of 
equal grade. 


We'll accept your present piano as part payment toward the Auto-piano. 


Sold on easy monthly payments. 


The Genuine Soloist Autopiano sold only by 


EILERS MUSIC COMPANY 


1220 Fillmore St., S. F. 975 MARKET ST., SAN FRANGISCO 1075 Clay St., Oakland 


NE F 






Stores Everywhere 





